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Consistent Materialism 


Editorial 


4 Page easiest way to establish an untenable position is to take 
it for granted. Time was when “scientists” wasted much 
of their own and our time trying to prove that materialism 
is the only possible explanation of reality. But they have now 
become much wiser. Since they cannot prove their point by 
argument, the next best thing is to prove it by repetition. If 
enough scientists, in enough popular periodicals repeat that 
two plus two equal five, the unscientific public must needs 
say, ““How wonderful science is!” If enough “savants” re- 
iterate that materialism is the only alternative to something 
or other (probably to the truth), there is nothing to do but 
accept it. After all, you cannot contradict science: it is 
infallible! 


Of course, if it were true that all is matter, that nothing 
can be verified except with a slide rule or a test tube, that 
the soul is merely a focus of conscious experience, that mind 
is merely a term in the evolution of matter—if this were 
true, then the position could not be proved (for matter 
cannot reason) and the scientists are correct in not attempting 
to do so. But neither could it be disproved. Nor could 
anything be proved. Certainly nothing could be proved, 
using materialism as an initial principle—so that the scientists 
could save even more of their own and our time if they did 
not write books at all. 


The whole business reminds us somewhat of the atheist 
who shouts at the top of his lungs that there is no god, be- 
cause he fears that if he merely states it in an ordinary tone, 
he will not convince even himself. Even philosophers should 
be logical, but it is fortunately true that sometimes they are 
not. Imagine what an uncomfortable life Hume would have 
led had he been perfectly logical! Imagine where science 
would be today, if scientists were to follow out their principles 
logically. ‘Only matter exists. It alone is the principle of 
all things. There is no room for any principle of activity. 
Therefore activity must be impossible—we shall have to stop 
studying it.” We should be back where Zeno was 2500 
years ago—and where would the myth of progress be then? 
But, fortunately, such thinking only finds its way into books 
which tell people how to live—harmless, after all, since man 
is only a machine—but where such thinking would prove a 
hindrance to the god of progress it is conveniently discarded 
like an overcoat in the Springtime. 


But perhaps it is unfair to speak of materialism in this 
way. Weseem to be identifying materialism and agnosticism— 
but is this universally true? Well, it is difficult to say what 
is or is not in the minds of the proponents of such theories, 
but it is not difficult to say what should be there if they are 
logical. If materialism is not agnosticism it is nothing. 
Philosophers will tell us they do not deny activity, they do 
not deny soul; some of them do not deny something above 


this world—after all, it is convenient to have some sort of 
God. But the question is not what they admit or deny, but 
what they have a right to admit or deny, following the prin- 
ciples which they have set down. If I try to follow one set 
of principles in my public utterances and another set in my 
private life, I am probably acting as a fool in both. If I 
hold that my reason (whatever that may be under such a 
supposition) can reach only matter, and that everything above 
matter must be attained in some other way, I am manufactur- 
ing my own world, and my own god, and they are about as 
stable as I am. 


Or perhaps modern scientists are not materialists. Why 
condemn people for something they do not hold? Perhaps 
their dualism is as complete as our own. Paradoxically 
enough, we must agree, since in practice they cannot be what 
they are in theory. The world would come to a standstill 
if they did. But unfortunately, when the theory suits the 
whim, when it absolves one from cumbersome obligations, 
then it is convenient to begin living in accord with it. Morality, 
obligation, duty become rather irksome at times and under 
a materialistic hypothesis can be dispensed with. Why not, 
then, live up (when it suits our convenience) to our con- 
victions? Let us go back to Protagoras and make man the 
measure of all things. Or, better still, let me be the measure 
of all things that concern me in any way. But, even this 
demands a certain amount of consistency. If we want to be 
materialistic, we most certainly cannot find fault with those 
who carry their materialism to its logical conclusions. After 
all, a man is forced to his conclusions by his principles. If 
his conclusions are the logical outcome of these principles, 
why blame him? Perhaps the expression of that conclusion 
may be different from our own, but then the difference is 
only one of degree and not one of kind. If the heads of 
warring states in Europe have the same principles as we have, 
differing only in the application they make of them, perhaps 
we ought to look to the principles before we condemn the 
conclusions. We are not being logical if we admit the premises 
and deny the conclusion. The most elementary logic will tell 
us that true premises give a true conclusion. If we disagree 
with an argument, the thing to do is attack the premises. 
But we cannot attack them if they are the very same prin- 
ciples upon which we build our own system of living. 


This whole theory would not be nearly so serious were it 
not that it conditions the thinking of so many people, who, 
if questioned on them would hotly deny the principles. Uni- 
versal education is a great thing; it gives everyone an oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and write. But it does something 
else too. It gives false principles an opportunity of seeping 
into the minds of those who are least prepared to combat 
them. The fact that a man can read is no guarantee that 
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he can also read critically. Nor does the fact that a man 
can write, or even that he can build a good car or make the 
finest patent medicine in the world, guarantee that he knows 
what he is talking about when he writes about something 
which his science cannot touch. We have little sympathy 
with those who decry science in general, but we have even 
less sympathy with those who cannot recognize that all things 
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have their place and that science does not hold the chief 
place. In the last analysis it comes down to a plea for 
wisdom whose function it is to order all things to a unity, 
to recognize the relation of all things to each other and of 
all things to God. But what place has wisdom among men 
who are only complex organizations of the things we see 
about us? 


Plato’s Concept of the Philosophic Life 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER 


St. Louis University, Graduate School 


LATO’S conversion from ambitions of becoming a poet 

to the life of philosophy, such as it was revealed in 
the life and stirring words of Socrates, was one of the most 
significant and decisive events in the history of human thought. 
Once dedicated to Philosophy, his rich genius and almost in- 
comparable literary charm have by their powerful impact sent 
thinking men in swift soaring after truth, and roused innumer- 
able careless, uncritical minds to a new-found zeal in inquir- 
ing into the meaning of life. The result has been profound 
and priceless. It is safe to say, as Taylor does, that “to few 
men does the world owe a heavier debt than to Plato. He has 
taught us that Philosophy, loving and single-minded devotion 
to truth, is the great gift of God to man and rightful guide 
of man’s life, and that the few to whom the intimate vision 
of truth has been granted are false to their calling unless they 
bear fruit in unwearied and humble service to their fellows.’ 


Among the wealth of Plato’s heritage, then, not only the 
great truths which he first expounded are of value to us, but 
also the contagious enthusiasm for their investigation with 
which he sets them forth. Of all philosophic writers, he surely 
is the supreme master of that appetizing expository method, so 
praised by St. Augustine, whereby the question is first made 
to grip the reader’s attention and interests, so that it may 
please on its solution. As a consequence, his writings form 
an admirable invitation to philosophic studies, a sure instru- 
ment for arousing even unsuspected desires for the life of the 
mind. No one has ever made Philosophy more inspiring and 
attractive. The man who cannot be set mentally afire by the 
glowing pages of the Phaedo, Republic, and Gorgias is no 
philosopher, even potentially. Conversely, the mind really 
suited to serious thought will inevitably find itself, like young 


1 This is considered to have occurred when Plato was about 20, and 
Socrates had still eight years or so of life before him, ie., c. 407 B.c. 
(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Famous Philosophers 3.6). 


2 Cf. the famous dictum of Socrates in the Apology (38a): “The unex- 
amined life is not fit for a man’s living.” 


3 A. E. Taylor, Platonism and Its Influence (London, Harrap and Co., 
no date), p. 3. This does no injustice to the preeminence of Religion, 
for in Plato’s mind, it is identified with Philosophy, as will appear 
later in this study. 


4 St. Augustine, In Joannis Evangelium, Tract. 19, sect. 5: Moveant 
interim propositae quaestiones; praestabit Dominus ut solutae delectent. 
Ita est, fratres, omnis quaestio nisi intentum fecerit proposita, non 
delectabit exposita. 


Augustine, inflamed with eagerness to break off encumbering 
secular interests and devote at least part of its energy to’ the 
pursuit of wisdom.® 


Beginners, then, and veterans in philosophy should alike be 
interested in Plato’s portrait of the philosophic life—the former 
to envision what lies before them, the latter to enjoy, in their 
own full experience, his ardent and brilliant description of 
the life they love. It is unfortunate that this portrait must be 
constructed by a minor hand from the scattered partial strokes 
of the master. But as Plato never wrote his projected Philoso- 
pher, to accompany his studies of rival professions in the Soph- 
ist and the Statesman,® the only remedy is, as the present paper 
essays, to glean his various statements on the life of philosophy 
from all the Dialogues, and build them into some sort of order- 
ly sketch. The reader who is disappointed with the reproduc- 
tion can always (and I urge it) read the Dialogues himself, 
and enjoy the picture in its full colors and dimensions. 


The Noble Life 


The fundamental attitude in Plato’s mind is that the philo- 
sophic life is the truly noble life, the finest way for a man 
to work out his perfection and his destiny. As Cicero was 
to phrase it in later years, Philosophy is the fine art of living— 
Ars est enim philosophia vitae.” All other ways of life are 
vain, false, even pernicious. With fervor and conviction, 
Plato insists that, to begin with, the true philosopher must 
rise above all lower ideals. He must make great sacrifices. 
The noble life presupposes an utter rejection of the principles 
of the undisciplined esthete or hedonist; it cannot abide the 
Sophist’s ideal—the glib-tongued and protean polymath; nor 
may its follower be, or remain, a politician whose norm of 
truth and right is civic power and preeminence. 


Against the first of these temptations, the idolatry of Pleasure, 
Plato is particularly firm. He knew well the force of pleasure’s 
appeal, and did not condemn it without a hearing. The case 


5 De Beata Vita c4: Lectis autem Platonis paucissimis libris . . . 
collataque cum els, quantum potui, etiam illorum auctoritate qui divina 
mysteria tradiderunt, sic exarsi ut omnes illas vellem ancoras rumpere 
[sc. uxoris honorisque illecebras] . . . et abicerem omnia, et optatae tran- 
quillitati vel quassatam navem fissamque perducerem. See also Con- 
fessions 7.9, 20. 


8 See Sophist 216d-217a; Politicus 257b, 288b: Paul Shorey, Wh 
rs 4 3 1 ’ ’ ? t 
Plato Said (Chicago, Chicago U. Press, 1933), pp. 294, 591. ‘ 4 
7 De Finibus 3. 2. 4. 
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for unbridled immoralism could scarcely be put more power- 
fully than in the blunt outburst he allows Callicles to make 
in the Gorgias: 
Indeed, Socrates, how could anyone be happy who was in any respect 
enslaved ? For it is just in this that the nature of good and right lies 
(as I will show you candidly forthwith), that the man who is to live 
in very truth must allow his passions to grow to the full and without 
check, and consider it sufficient to obey them in their full might by his 
virility and shrewdness, so as to satisfy to the limit each present desire. 
Now this, I take it, is for most people beyond achieving. Therefore 
they censure those who can succeed in it, cloaking over in their shame 
their own incapacity, and terming such licentiousness base. Thereby, 
as I said before, they enslave those who are superior by nature, and 
in their own inability to find out satisfaction for their desires they 
praise self-restraint and ‘justice’ — because of their own small hardihood. 
tae Yes, Socrates, in all truth (to which you claim to be devoted), this 
is how things stand. Luxuriousness and unrestraint and licence, if they 
find Power as their ally — they are virtue and happiness, while all 
those other things are but specious shams and unnatural human con- 
ventions, mere drivel, and of no worth at all.8 

This ruthlessly logical exposition of the hedonistic ideal 
of life Plato shows to be vitiated by a fallacious premise.® 
He points out that many pleasures are harmful and base and 
self-destructive in their mutability and inconclusiveness. Such 
a life is no better (to speak in Callicles’ idiom) than a per- 
petual scratching of scabs because it ‘feels good’!° Then, 
touching the heart of the issue, he proves that there is a higher 
norm than pleasure, the Good. For even pleasures are sought 
only because they appear good, not vice versa. Yet good is 
not a haphazard something, but essentially consists in_order, 
integration, correctness—that interior harmony with divine 
law which Nature originally houses in all things. But only 
that soul is orderly which is self-controlled, temperate. There- 
fore a man’s good, or happiness, lies in the restraint of his 
disordered desires. Conversely, the unbridled soul is going 
against nature, and must inevitably be unhappy, ever re-fill- 
ing the leaky bucket of its unstable joys, and subjecting the 
divine in man to the beast in him. Only by doing what is 
right, by paying justice to men and reverence to the gods, can 
a man lead a truly happy and noble and successful life. 
Such alone may be the philosopher’s ideal.1? 


Excelsius 


Plato hastens to show that this is not too hard of achieve- 
ment. The philosopher, he assures us, quite naturally comes 
to regulate, even ignore, the pleasures of sense.and the blandish- 
ments of wealth and power, by reason of his absorption with 
higher thoughts. For, 
the man whose desires are strongly bent toward some single object finds 
his inclination to other things much weakened, as though all his 
energy were sluiced off into other channels. Thus, the true philosopher, 


whose interests flow toward learning and the pleasures of the soul alone, 
finds the pleasures of the body all dried up.1? 


From his superior viewpoint, the life of sensual men seems 
to him like that of cattle—frantically chasing about after 
unsatisfying grass of the field, with gaze turned ever down- 


8 Gorgias 491e-492c; cp. also 483c-484b. The translation, as through- 
out this article is my own. Petje goa 5 

® It is so vividly worded that A. J. Festugiére, in his Contemplation 
et Vie Contemplative selon Platon (Paris, J. Vrin, 1936), pp. 385-387, 
argues that it expresses the interior struggle in Plato’s own soul before 
he made his irrevocable choice of the other alternative, such as Socrates 
goes on to describe it in reply to Callicles. 

10 Gorg. 493-496. , 

11 Gorg. 506c-507c; cp. Republic 489c-e. See Timaeus 47b-e on re- 
ducing the disorderly motions of the soul to harmony witb the perfect 
order of the universe (described ibid., 34-40). 

12 Rep. 485d; Phaedo 64d-65a. On scorn for money and fame, cf. 
Rep. 581a-e. See also Philebus 62e-64a, where Wisdom quaintly says it 
will not live in the same soul with other than true, well-behaved 
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ward away from true realities, and driven perpetually to the 
destruction of one another, with hooves and horns of steel, 
in their ruthless cupidity and sense of emptiness.!° All these 
interests the genuine philosopher readily scorns, as they hinder 
that care of the soul and contemplation of reality in itself 
which alone he esteems. Indeed, as this pure vision is impos- 
sible amid the disturbances of the body and its senses, he 
even longs for death, as a release, and as the condition of full 
fruition of Truth. For then “the soul itself will behold things 
in themselves immediately.” Even in this life, “we shall 
come closest to knowledge when we have least company and 
union with the body—except in necessary things—and are 
not filled up with its being, but purified of it, until at last 
God Himself shall liberate us.’”1* Again, it is not vulgar fear 
of bankruptcy, nor even fear of disgrace which restrains the 
philosopher from indulging his passions, but the noble con- 
viction that only thus can one gain admission after death into 
the race of the gods.° To cap it all, the philosopher actually 
outdoes the hedonist in his own field, for he can experience 
all the true pleasures of lower orders (i.e., “pleasures which 
follow the guidance of knowledge and reason”), and besides, 
all those highest forms of delight which are reserved for him 
alone.'® The aspiring philosopher, then, must uncompro- 
misingly reject the libertine’s ideal. 


Neither may he rest content with the Sophists’ profession. 
For that attitude of mind in which the goal of life is anti- 
metaphysical wissenschaft and the prestige it brings, Plato 
has small respect. His analysis in the Sophist is not flattering 
—the sophist is a wonderworker in words, making images in 
poor human wise through mere appearances, unwittingly and 
ignorantly imitating things by the art of verbal contradiction.” 
Plato further criticizes the sophists’ money-making,!® exposes 
their claim to omniscience,!® and calls them dangerous teachers 
of the young?° and outright quacks.21_ The true ideal for men 
of superior intelligence must be to seek the basic, unchanging 
truths of philosophy, and cast off all this superficial, uncritical 
dabbling in sciences which impress the mob.”” If it be true 
that it is hard to comprehend the philosopher in a single dis- 
tinct concept, it is only because of the overpowering splendor 
of the realms of light wherein he dwells; but the sophist 
eludes definition for the opposite reason—the murky shadows 
of non-entity in which he plunges himself.28 To confuse the 
two is to insult and disgrace Philosophy.2* No man may serve 
both these masters. 


The philosopher must furthermore renounce all appetite 
for political power as a means of his own advantage. The 
life of philosophy (and no other) spurns such pursuits, as 
inferior to itself; for it possesses in itself its whole good— 


13 Rep. 586a-c. 

14 Phaedo 66e-67a; cf. the joking in Tim. 70d-71a on how wisely the 
Demiurge tethered the vegetative part of the soul to its own manger 
in the belly, so that its restless roarings might not prevent the distant 
reasoning faculty from philosophizing (!). See also ibid. 73b. 


15 Phaedo 82b-c. See also ibid. 82e-83b. 

16 Rep. 586e, 581c-e. 

17 Sophist 268c-d. 

18 Protagoras 328c, 
92a-b; etc. 

19 Soph. 234a, c, 268c; Euthydemus throughout. 

20 Prot. 312c, 313a-c; Soph. 233b; Rep. 492b. 

21 Symposium 203a-c; Soph. 241d. 

22 Soph. 233c; Rep. 493a-c. 

23 Soph. 254a. 

24 Rep. S00b. 


349a; Theages 122a-d; Soph. 234a; Meno 
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the reasoned and noble life, and heaven-sent divine gold— 
which it refuses to contaminate by any lust for human wealth 
and power.2® In short, the philosopher must raise his heart 
to nobler ends. 


The Search for Wisdom and Virtue 

His soul, thus purified, will soar forthwith into realms 
divine. “For no man can be a god, I think, but divine, yes. 
And such I call all philosophers.”2® The philosopher’s char- 
acter is full of grandeur—intolerant of all lies, unfettered by 
sense pleasures, royally free from all pettiness, broad and 
acute of mind, unfearful of death, scornful of gain, well- 
ordered. Now all this flows from his whole-souled contem- 
plation of truth—all truth and all being, both human and 
divine. For no man is truly a philosopher unless he covets 
wisdom in its totality, albeit whoever possesses that totality 
(e.g., the gods) should rather be called simply ‘wise’ than 
‘philosopher’, which means ‘courter of wisdom’? This con- 
templation (QEwpicx) is the very soul of philosophy. Such 
is its sweetness that, as St. Thomas was to repeat later,?8 
the more one tastes of it the greater grows the desire. It is 
essentially an apprehension of abstract, unchanging, ever- 
abiding realities, to be acquired not by mere sense-knowledge 
or conjecture, but only by discursive reason and intuition.?9 
As for knowledge of all the particular sciences, the philosopher 
welcomes it, since he loves all that in any way reveals the 
eternal being of things; but he needs know only their core 
principles, not full details. Even so, his general grasp is 
better and more practically trustworthy than the specialist’s 
minute but less profound knowledge.*® 


A further important feature of the philosopher’s wisdom is 
its emphasis on knowledge of self. “Know thyself” (i.e., 
primarily the soul) was Socrates’ first master-principle, the 
beginning of all philosophy and almost its consummation.*+ 
But most significant of all, Plato insists that mere knowledge 
is not sufficient. As Nettleship says, “He explicitly dismisses 
the theory that knowledge can be the end of life, unless it 
be knowledge of the good.”8 Ethics is the crown of philoso- 
phy, and loftiest of sciences. 


This leads us to the philosopher’s concern for virtue. His 


25 Rep. 416e, 520c-521b; cf. Laws 742a, and Critias 112c on the evil 
of greed for wealth in general. 


26 Soph. 216b9-cl. 


27 Rep. 485d-486b, 475b; Theatetus 174e-175b; Symp. 204a. The 
two former passages clearly refute the contention of H. Gauss in his 
Plato’s Conception of Philosophy (London, Macmillan, 1937), pp. 
179-182, that Plato’s philosopher dares not aim at full knowledge of 
truth, since such a vision of the Good would make him a moral robot 
incapable of faith and ethical acts; so that he must “renounce resolutely 
his metaphysical speculations” in the conviction that “this disordered 
desire for knowledge is the main obstacle to genuine philosophy.” Nor 
can I admit his statement (p. 145) that for Plato philosophy should 
not be a metaphysical system and coherent view of the universe, but 


merely a crusade against ignorance, refuting each new error as it crops 
up, but not before. 


= Contra Gentiles 3.25: Quanto enim aliquis plura scit, tanto maiori 
desiderio affectat scire. 

29 Rep. 476¢e-480a, 486a; Phileb. 58c-59c; Phaeco 78c-79a. On the 
whole question of contemplation in Plato, see A. J. Festugiére’s admirable 
Contemplation et Vie Contemplative selon Platon, throughout. 

30 Rep. 485b, 529a-c; Rivals 135d-139a; Phileb. 62a-d. 


81 Prot. 343b; Charmides 164d; Phileb. 48c; Phaedrus 229e: Ri 
43 ; le; Rivals 
138a; I Alcibiades 130d; Laws 923a. But Paul Elmer More, Revision 
of Plato (Princeton, Princeton U. Press, 1928), p. 48, goes too far in 
making self-knowledge the adequate definition of Philosophy for Plato. 
32 R. L. Nettleship, “Plato’s Conception of Goodness” in Philosophical 
Remains (London, Macmillan, 1901), p. 389. Cf. Charmides 174c-d 


. 
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asceticism and his study of reality have no other purpose than 
to bring him into the closest possible contact with Good. This 
he seeks to embrace not only with mind but with will, as 
his supreme goal and beatitude. For the good is perfect, 
self-sufficient, and desired of all; it is this alone which is the 
cause of all that is noble, and which makes wisdom, courage, 
temperance, justice, and all else profitable to man.3% And 
for this very reason, that it is in these things that good is 
primarily to be found, the philosopher seeks them with eager 
zeal. His fundamental conviction in the practical order is 
that the life of righteousness and virtue—and it alone—leads 
to happiness, both in this world and beyond death.** Virtue 
is health of soul, the noblest pursuit in life, more precious than 
silver or gold.2® Aristotle says in an extant poem that Plato 
was the first to prove clearly, by teaching and example, that 
a man becomes happy by becoming good.°® To examine 
further into the doctrine belongs to a study of Plato’s ethics, 
not here to be essayed. Suffice it to quote Plato’s own sum- 
mary: “Consider, my dear Callicles, that we ought not seek 
to live long (that depends on the gods), but to live whatever 
time we are accorded as nobly as we can.”37 


The Delights of the Philosophic Life 

Many are the pleasures which the philosopher, thus ennobled 
by the search for wisdom and good, is privileged to enjoy. 
The very discussion of such subjects with men of great soul 
is a rare treat. As Plato has one of Socrates’ companions 
say, “Now I for my part, besides other considerations such 
as the benefits I gain, am incredibly delighted whenever I 
conduct or listen in on a philosophical discussion. But with 
other types of discussion, such as you wealthy engage in, I 
am vexed and bored, and moved to pity you my friends for 
thinking such things of much account, when they are really 
of none at all.”88 


Under the form of a highly poetic myth, we are further 
assured that the philosophic soul sees more visions of pure 
truth than any other, when by its closer following of the 
god it rises above the milling throng of baser souls as all 
await re-incarnation; and that, when itself fallen to earth, 
it regains the wings of vision more quickly, and soars from 
the plurality of singular experiences to universal concepts of 
pure reality, whereby it becomes truly perfect. Thereafter, 
adhering to the divine and filled with supernal inspirations, it 
casts aside all ordinary human concerns so utterly that it is 
upbraided by the mob as mad.°9 


In one of Plato’s incomparable figurative passages, the idea 
of a blessed haven of refuge from the boisterous vanities 
of the world is developed with graphic magnificence: 


There is a small remnant of men who, by divine favor or other cause, 
are not driven from Philosophy by political ambitions, and who have 
tasted of this grace and found it sweet and blissful, while clearly per- 
ceiving the madness of the many, and how no one, so to speak, has 
any sane program for civic betterment, or is a fit ally for the rescue 
of justice and right. Rather are they like a man falling among wild 
beasts, who is neither willing to share in their unjust ways nor able 


33 Phileb. 20d; Rep. 517c, 505a-b. 
34 Laws 663b-d; Rep. 621c-d. 
35 Rep. 445a-b, 608b-d; Euthyd. 373d-e; Tim. 18b. 


36 See Gauss, Plato’s Conception of Philosophy, p. 61, where, however, 
the epigram is mistranslated. 


37 Gorg. 512e. 


38 Symp. 173c; cf. ibid. 174e-175c, where So i 
Syn j , ; crates, happily absorbed 
in thinking out some problem, stands for an hour in a doorway enroute 
to Agathon’s banquet, and so comes late for dinner. 


89 Phaedrus 247c-249d; cf. Rep. 617e-619b. 
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of himself to withstand so many brutes, but would be destroyed before 
doing any good to his city and friends, and so rendered useless to him- 
self and others. Therefore, considering all this, the philosopher holds 
his peace and tends his own concerns, as one who in a storm of wind- 
driven dust and sleet withdraws behind some jutting wall, and looks 
out to behold the others choked and filled with unrighteousness. But 
he is happy if he can manage to keep himself unspotted by iniquity 
or unholy deeds, while living out his life in this world, and with fair 
hope graciously and gladly take leave of it,40 

But richest delight of all is that enrapturing vision of 
timeless, immutable, unparticipating Beauty to which the 
philosopher, as the true master of love, suddenly arrives at 
the culmination of his long ascending search: 
What, then, shall we think, if it should befall anyone to perceive very 
Beauty itself, simple, pure, undefiled—not infected with flesh of men 
or human embellishments or other such perishable foolishness, but 
absolute divine Beauty in its simplicity? Think you it would be a 
mean sort of life for a man—his gaze directed to that goal and con- 
templating it in the perfect way and associating with it? Or do you 
not suspect that there alone, beholding the Fair as best it may be 
seen, it will be his to father no mere images of virtue (as embracing 
no mere image), but true virtues, since it is truth which he embraces? 
And that on begetting true virtue and rearing it, he shall be made 


dear to the gods and immortal, if in any way that may befall 
a man?4l 


Plainly, no other way of life has comparable joys to offer. 


The Making of a Philosopher 


By this time, surely, every noble soul is aflame with desire 
to court this fair Philosophy of Plato’s lyric praises. But who 
may dare raise his eyes so high? Clearly, only for superior 
spirits will Plato provide an introduction. But these he will 
teach, without jealousy, how they may approach her and win 
her favor. 


The model protreptic to philosophy which Plato writes for 
Socrates in the Euthydemus* may be omitted here, as it but 
summarizes the previously noted arguments that solely in 
wisdom may happiness be found. Elsewhere we find further 
revelations of Plato’s views. The beginning of all philosophy, 
he tells us in a famous passage, is a sense of wonder: “Now 
this is preeminently a philosopher’s trait—to wonder. For 
there is no other beginning of Philosophy than this, and 
Hesiod reasoned well in making Iris [the rainbow, and mes- 
senger of the gods] child of Thaumas [Wonder].’4* Philos- 
ophy, once sprung from this source, must be nourished by 
assiduous study. Day and night together hardly suffice for 
the man intent on acquiring perfection of wisdom and char- 
acter. In fact, the surest touchstone of the philosophic 
temper is to discover whether the aspirant is frightened from 
his resolve by a candid warning of the great and prolonged 
mental labors it will necessitate. Furthermore, no one, we 
repeat, can succeed in the task without a sharp, ready intel- 
ligence, love of learning, retentive memory, hatred of lies, 
freedom and largeness of soul, self-control, courage, persis- 
tence, love of work, thankfulness for help, and physical 
stamina to bear up under the zealous application to mental 
pursuits.*# 


The philosophic life, then, requires in its devotee a noble 
nature. But this must be fittingly fostered and educated from 
earliest youth. For a great soul not thus properly guided 


40 Rep. 496b-e. 

41 Symp. 210e-212a; cf. St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles 1. 2, for proof 
that of all sciences, sapientiae studium est perfectius, sublimius, et utilius, 
et iucundius. 

42 278e-282e, 288c-292b. 

43 Theat. 155d; the reference to Hesiod is to Theogony 790. 

44 Laws 807d, 709e; Epistles 340b-341a; Rep. 485b-487a, 494b, 535a- 
537a; cf, Symp. 215a-222b, for Alcibiades’ portrait of Socrates. 
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will certainly turn to the opposite extreme (unless some god 
rescue it), and work deeds of uncommon evil. So too, if it 
is educated, but in a false way; many a noble youth of high 
promise has been warped and corrupted by the subtle materi- 
alistic positivism and pragmatism of those flashy professors, 
the Sophists.* 


Plato warns, also, against the unworthy men who appropriate 
the fair name of philosopher. There are the light-headed 
fellows who love any sort of show, and hire out their ears to 
every boisterous chorus, even chasing after them into the 
country when none is performing in town. Others, covetous 
of honor and gain, jump over to philosophy from their vulgar, 
soul-stinting crafts, as so many scrawny, baldheaded black- 
smiths just out of jail, who fall into a fortune, get themselves 
handsomely bathed and wrapped up in brand new clothes, and 
marry the prince’s fair daughter [Philosophy]—who cannot 
reject them, because she has been left a poor and desolate 
orphan by the desertion of superior souls to other, more 
glamorous circles of life. For alas, the temptations of wealth, 
personal beauty, and civic power are all the stronger for 
those very men who might have become fine philosophers, 
because of their vigorous and eager spirit. What a pity that 
they are lost to inferior, not to say harmful, careers! *¢ 


Philosophy and the Critics 


A further source of grief to Plato (he apologizes once for 
rebutting it too hotly*”) is the contempt with which Philos- 
ophy is treated by the common run of men. This is, un- 
fortunately, inevitable: 


The multitude simply will not be told or convinced that there is such 
a thing as beauty in itself, not a plurality of beautiful things, or an 
absolute essence of anything, rather than many individual things. In 
consequence, the multitude can never be philosophers, and necessarily 
will carp at those who are; as will also those professions which mingle 
with the mob and cater to its likings,48 

There are, too, the know-all rhetoricians, who claim to be the 
wisest of men, and are wroth with philosophers because they 
are their only competitors for the crown of fame in wisdom.*® 
And the hedonist Callicles upbraids the science with his usual 
blunt vigor: 

It is well enough to engage in philosophy by way of schooling, and 
such pursuits are not shameful for a youth. But when a man has 
grown elderly and still philosophizes, it is absurd .. . . and I swear he 
ought to be whipped. ... For he runs the risk of becoming childish 
and effeminate, shrinking from the busy streets of the city . .. and 
ducking into some little corner to live out his days fondling a tiny 
harp in company with three or four small boys, and never uttering a 
single word of any import or maturity.50 

An action-loving sports fan adds his view, that philosophy is 
mere trifling, a nonsensical device for whiling away the time 
with puzzles.°1 


The source of all this criticism lies in the philosopher’s 
elevation above the plain man’s hard-headed sense of worldly 
practicalities. As Nettleship well says, “The very penetration 
of vision which makes ordinary minds seem to him only half 
awake makes him seem to them a dreamer.’*? Plato has 
described, and glorified, this philosophic impracticality and 
helplessness in the face of shrewd, ruthless ways of the world 
in an unforgettable passage of the Theatetus, which it is a 


45 Rep. 491d-493c, 495a-c. 

48 Futhyd. 306d-307c; Rep. 475d-e, 495c-496a, 490e-491c. 
47 Rep. 536c. 

48 Rep. 493e-494a, 

49 Euthyd. 305c-306c. 

50 Gorg. 485a-e. 

51 Rivals 132b. 

52 “Plato’s Conception of Goodness”, p. 390. 
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shame to have to quote here only in part: 


It is quite natural for those who have long given themselves over to 
philosophy to appear laughable as defendants in court... . For men 
who live daily in legal and rhetorical subtilties grow vehement and 
shrewd and skilled at flattery and circumvention in speech or deeds— 
as also petty and crooked of soul. .. . But those absorbed in philosophy 
from their youth don’t even know where the courthouse or town 
assembly is, while the conspiracies of gangs for carrying an election, or 
midnight revels with chorus girls do not so much as enter into their 
dreams. In their searchings after universal essences, they often lose 
thought of particular objects lying at their feet, and care not to be 
posted on the whole town’s scandals. . . . Hence they stumble all over 
themselves when haled into court, from their ignorance of evil or of 
the methods of personal recrimination against their attackers, and 
provoke general laughter at their confused helplessness. . . . But once 
elevate the debate from concrete charges to considerations of what 
justice and iniquity and happiness are in themselves, and then will 
your shrewd and obsequious little lawyer afford the philosopher his 
ample revenge. Suspended at that dizzy height and looking down from 
such an unwonted elevation, he will feel his head swimming, and be 
struck dazed and witless and stammering, so as to provide laughter, 
not for Thracian maids and the uneducated alone, but for all men 
of unslavish spirit and intelligence.53 


The Philosopher as Ruler 


The most serious criticism of philosophy, however, is that 
it renders men useless for civic benefit and for service in a 
democracy. Philosophers are looked upon as utterly im- 
practical and unfit for guiding or helping their fellow-citizens. 
Plato carefully refutes this misapprehension from many angles. 
The cause of the philosopher’s awkwardness in public affairs 
is due, he says, to his eyes being at first blinded by the 
sudden transition from the dazzling realms of divine contem- 
plation to the shadows of legal technicalities; only give him 
time, and he will adjust himself. Indeed, once he is forced 
to apply to human problems and the betterment of others 
the truths which he has seen on those heights, he will surely 
be no poor workman for the construction of justice, self- 
restraint, and all other civic virtues. For he has a divine model 
to go by, and would so arrange things that, having cleansed 
the civic structure of evil and error, he would for once build 
up the laws according to man’s nature, and adapt all those 
other transcendant universal truths and principles to man’s 
image, and make this itself to be again, in Homer’s significant 
phrase, ‘like to the gods’. Once the people surmount their 
prejudices and grant that the philosopher can do this, and 
cooperate with him to that end, a single such ruler could 
reform and perfectly constitute the whole city. Until this 
application of true philosophy to life takes place, by the force 
of truth triumphant or some divinely inspired conversion of 
present rulers, no city nor polity nor individual citizen can 
ever attain perfection.®4 


People, then, must cease their childish applause for the 
political candy-vendor who pampers their craving for sweet 
anarchy, and listen to the philosopher, who, as a kindly 
physician versed in the only true science of government, 
lances and burns and amputates away evils until firm health 
is restored. Or, to vary the parable, the citizen crew must 
cease to throng about the State’s pilot, each struggling by 
fair means or foul to get control of the helm himself, though 
utterly ignorant of the high science of navigation, and throw- 
ing overboard all who oppose him, and upbraiding the captain 
(wisely intent on reckoning the seasons and stars and wind) 
as a useless prater and star-gazer; let them end this mad, 
ruinous mutiny, and entrust themselves, on their own initia- 


58 Theat. 172c-175d; cp. Gorg. 486a-b; Rep. 517b-e. 
54 Rep. 517d-518b, 500d-502b, 499b-c. 
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tive, to the sure wisdom of the philosopher-pilot. Then too, 
he alone is watchdog of the State, who will not abandon his 
post in the face of any personal peril, and a gadfly to rouse 
the noble but sluggish city to its own salvation. And his 
own example of heroic obedience to its laws is itself an in- 
estimable civic benefit.°° 


To the philosopher himself, however, this patriotic service 
is often as painful as it is imperative. The aged Plato, 
hurriedly writing down his last great program for concrete 
civic reform in the Laws, suddenly reveals how much it 
hurts to desert eternal beauties and thoughts of God for 
human solicitudes: “Yet affairs of men assuredly are not 
worthy of great concern, though be concerned for them we 
must—and that is unfortunate. . . . For I affirm that in the 
nature of things God is worthy of all blessed concern, while 
man is but a puppet in His hands, whose happiness lies in 
acting well and obediently through life.”°® Such, too, is the 
conclusion of the great allegory in the Republic where Plato 
compares the life of unmetaphysical men to the solemn vanity 
of existence in a dark cave, where people, chained from child- 
hood to the wall, think realities the empty shadows and faint 
echoes of distant men, and cry out in pain and wrath if freed 
from their cramping bonds and led out into the blazing light 
of day, where they are forced gradually to admit their 
former illusion and to adopt new standards of reality and 
value. Yet once acclimated, they will long to stay in these 
glorious regions of full day. But it cannot be. The new 
philosopher must take pity on his old companions in the 
den and return to them, and painfully regaining the habit of 
seeing in the dark, share in the worthless labors and honors 
which there prevail; because he will see the shadows now 
ten thousand times better than they who never beheld absolute 
realities, and so will keep them from fighting over phantoms 
and dreams and lust for power. Thus alone will the philoso- 
pher play his destined great part in benefitting the State and 
each of its citizens.°” 


Philosophy and the Search for God 


With this demand for a sort of martyrdom and patience 
under persecution, we come to a final great aspect of Plato’s 
concept of the philosophic life. It is obvious that for him 
philosophy merited all the reverence, fervent enthusiasm, 
and self-dedication which we today can allow only to the 
Faith. Still, from the noble natural religion incorporated 
in Plato’s philosophy stem attitudes which the Christian 
philosopher can relish and approve, while sublimating them 
by transference to the realm of Revelation.5® 


God, Plato insists, is the measure of all things, not man, 
as Protagoras would have it. He holds all things in His 
hands and proceeds straight through all nature, with Justice 
at His side to revenge infractions of His law. Him must 
the man who is to be happy follow, in humility and good 
order, and be not like rebel wantons who in their haughtiness 
and folly bring ruin on themselves and their city.5® Sin, 
then, is destruction, and Philosophy a delivery from sin; for 


55 Gorg. 521d-522a; Rep. 488a-489c; Apol. 30e, 28e; Crito 50a-S4e. 

56 Laws 803b-c; cp. Rep. 486a, 604b. 

57 Rep. 514a-521b. cf. Plato’s own generous but fruitless effort to 
reform affairs in Sicily and Athens (see Epist. VII, III, V). 

58 In this matter of Plato’s religion, Paul Elmer More’s The Religion 
of Plato will be found of little use to anyone who likes clear thinking 
and information he could not gain from reading Plato himself. 

59 Laws 716c, 715e-716b. 
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it dispels that error of judgment and those false norms of 
good from which sin proceeds, and forfends that evil choice 
of the will on which the blame ultimately rests—since, we 
are told, “virtue’s presence or absence in the soul is deter- 
mined by one’s own choice; God is not responsible.”®° But 
even when a man wills to be virtuous, he must know that 
virtue is primarily a grace from God.®! So too, full wisdom 
is to be found only by God’s revelation, for since human 
knowledge on great problems like immortality is but dim 
and shaky, “one can only seize upon the best and least 
easily refuted argument of men, and sail upon it through 
life as on a raft, precariously; unless, that is, some one suc- 
ceed in making a safer and surer voyage on a more trusty 
vessel—some divine pronouncement.’’6? 


The ultimate step in Plato’s praise of Philosophy is that it 
brings man to the supreme beatitude of likeness to God and 
blissful sharing in the unending divine life—not in a super- 


60 Rep. 617e, 619c, 621c; Laws 904b-c. 

61 Meno 99e; Laws 875c, 642c-d; Rep. 492e-493a; cp. Prot. 328e; 
Phaedo 58e; Apol. 33c; St. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 5. 13. 83. 

62 Phaedo 85c-d. 
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natural degree, of course—to the utmost of man’s own capacity. 
The faithful philosopher, we are assured, finds a welcome to 
the blessed isles of the gods after death, and this may become 
his permanent, everlasting guerdon. For the full philosophic 
life is essentially a becoming like to God (Suo.od00at Od), 
by way of becoming righteous and holy in imitation of those 
grand realities which the philosopher’s mind has first grasped 
in concept. This is the true wisdom and worth, before which 
all human cleverness fades into menial craft, and from which 
the workers of iniquity exclude themselves unto everlasting 
damnation among other fools of their kind.® 


Such, then, is our contention regarding the just man—that though he 
fall into poverty or sickness or other such seeming evil, yet all this will 
work out to his good, both in life and after death. For never shall he 
be uncared for of the gods who ardently desires to become righteous, 
and by giving his life over to virtue, to be made like unto God so far 
as any man may. 


Higher than this no man can go, except to learn from Revela- 
tion what deeper depths of grandeur the ideal may contain, 
and by God’s pity to achieve it. 


83 Gorg. 526c; Theat. 176a-177a; Laws 716c-d; Rep. 500c-d, 613a-b. 


Prologue to Evolution 


Epwarp T. Foote 


St. Louis University 


Editor's note: This and the following article are intended to 
complement each other. The present article sets the problem 
somewhat in its scientific aspect, and indicates to what extent 
science can attempt to answer the question. The second article 
takes up the question from the point of view of the philosopher, 
who alone is qualified to speak according to the present state 
of human knowledge. Both should be of interest to philosopher 
and biologist alike. 


HE theory in question is not one of those myths which 

lead to the fantastic emergence of a super-man. It does not 
involve such uncertainties as the development of animal from 
plant, or the progression of some lifeless ocean ooze to a 
first living group of biomolecules. 


The evolution discussed is animal evolution alone. After 
the subject is brought into a kind of biological focus, the 
certitude which science can establish is indicated. Then the 
contribution of philosophy is considered. These paragraphs 
are neither a rehearsal of the scientific data on the subject 
nor a dogmatic pronouncement from philosophy. They are 
meant to clear the ground for the problem and to place several 
questions which are crucial in the issue of evolution, but which 
are too rarely treated by contemporary proponents of the 
philosophia perennis. 


I 


An all important phenomenon in organic evolution is varia- 
tion. If variations explain the origin of species, they must 
be heritable (introduced into the germ-plasm) ; definitely pro- 
gressive; and substantial (such that a new kind of thing 
results, not a mere fluctuation in the older type.) 


To be of any evolutionary value, a variation must be inherited. 
Thousands of variations occur in organisms which are not inherited; 
they come with changes in food, climate, use or disuse or other con- 
ditions of environment and when these conditions change they disappear. 
These environmental variations are known as “fluctuations”; they repre- 
sent changes in development rather than of the germ-plasm. On the 
other hand, inherited variations are caused by changes in the germ- 
plasm itself. These changes may be of two kinds, (1) those which 
are due to new combinations or recombinations of old inheritance 
factors, or what is known as “Mendelism,” and (2) those which are 
caused by sudden alterations in the individual factors or genes, such 
transformations being known as “mutations.” 


It is evident that the changes must be heritable if they 
are to be added to through a number of generations in such 
a way that notable differences could occur between a given 
ancestor-organism and, for example, the two millionth lineal 
descendant. Since modification of the soma, the body cells 
of the parent, does not seem to affect the essential character 
of the offspring, the changes must somehow be “registered” 
in the reproductive cells, i. e. in the germ-plasm. It is also 
evident that at least some of the changes must be in the 
direction of the higher animals if this progress is to be sum- 
mated to produce the higher from the lower organisms. And 
this progress must be along substantial lines. That is, if there 
is not the production of a new sort of thing, a new kind of 
animal, there is no true evolution. Geneticists seem at the 
present time to regard one or other scheme of gene-mutation” 
as the kind of mechanism which may account for such a pro- 
cess of variation. 


1 Conklin (Lull, Ferris, Parker, Angell, Keller, Conklin), The Evolu- 
tion of Man, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922), p. 154. 


2 Genemutation is discussed to some extent below. 
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Why Evolution? 

This discussion is intended to be preliminary to weighing 
the assembled data in the scientific or the philosophic balance. 
Instead, then, of dealing minutely with the evidence, one may 
observe its effect upon the observer and the growth of the 
theory itself. 


The intellectually honest scientist? may be drawn to a 
theory of evolution because he likes to understand things by 
knowing their pedigree, the line of their material causes. 
Evolution seems to him the best way in which to explain a 
unity, a definite orderability in the things he observes. He 
can juxtapose the animal forms in one or another series, by 
the device of an evolutionary “tree” in the branches of which 
he can allocate the historic and the present species. The 
observer can go, progressively or regressively, from one form to 
another along the line of animal organisms. Hence, it is not 
surprising that it should be said that the species themselves 
also did the progressing —from the one to the other — 
phylogenetically. 


Add to this the fact that embryos in their development 
“recapitulate” forms resembling (structurally if not always 
functionally) some of the forms which can be juxtaposed in 
a series of adult forms. Although strictly (like vestigial 
organs) this may prove nothing, it strengthens the belief of 
many in the theory. Even though one might have stopped 
short in the face of the incredibility of species progression, 
some of the objections seem to lose strength when the micro- 
scopic ovum is observed in its development through embryonic 
stages terminating in one of the higher animals. 


The argument seems to some to be bolstered by experi- 
mental or natural mutation* of accidental characteristics. It 
is well known that x-ray or temperature shock has produced 
in maturing germ cells, changes which have resulted in a 
wide variety of such factors as coloration, shape of append- 
ages, contour of thorax, eye-color, etc. in the fruit fly, for 
example. 


There is also the paleontological evidence. Although it is 
actually more fragmentary than some of its less scientific 
enthusiasts will admit, although its weakness as compelling 
evidence is indicated by the variety in schemes by which some 
sort of evolutionary tree may be superimposed upon the 
records in the rocks, there remains something enticing about 
the evolutionary interpretation of fossils and bones. The 
strata certainly were deposited over successive eons; hence 
the animal forms which they evidence surely succeeded one 


3 Unfortunately some investigators take to their laboratory or to 
nature’s observatory, certain biases and a-priorities which seem to 
have their basis in a way of living rather than in truth. They may wish 
to warp evidence to conform such principles as may give their own lives 
the appearance of consistency; there may be some social theories which 
dictate the conclusions, some pose of amorality (to mask immorality) 
which is meant to justify man by obliterating the differences between 
him and beasts, or between him and brute matter, etc. Theoricians thus 
biased are not true scientists. 


4 The experimental mutations are the “gene-shuffling” changes referred 
to below. The natural mutations are the sports. 


The once much discussed sports may possibly be accounted for through 
gene-mutation. But it is not clear that such mutation is required. A 
Mendelian explanation could have variations resulting from formerly 
unknown recessives or from the proper Mendelian combination of 
certain inhibitor factors. At any rate, sports neither prove nor explain 
anything. The geneticist is still left to explain the mutation in sports 
just as in artificial mutants; and they do not prove the possibility of 
substantial mutation. 
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another. However, this succession does not prove lineal de- 
scent in the organisms, any more than the orderable series 
of contemporary animals demands common ancestry as the 
only possible means of accounting for their similarities. 


Extravagances 


Certain scientists insist upon entangling animal evolution 
with extravagant extensions of the theory into realms where 
evidence is altogether wanting or even flatly contradicts evolu- 
tion. In fairness to animal evolution, the following sort of 
excess should be recognized in its almost mythical character: 


There can be no question that the same fundamental principles are 
involved in the evolution of man as in the evolution of any other 
organism . . . there is good evidence that this is true not merely of 
the body but also of the mind and society of man.5 


_ . . It does seem incredible that reason, emotion, aspiration and ethics 
should develop out of such simple functions and processes as sensitivity, 
reflexes, trial and error, and yet these incredible things are actual facts 
that can be verified by any one who will take the trouble to investigate 
them. 

It is unfortunate that some biologists are so unscientific 
that before they are agreed upon the relatively simple and 
very essential steps by which a round mouthed fish could give 
rise to one with a jaw, they jump to assert the fact of a com- 
plete progression from some protozoan to man or even to 
some sort of “divine emergence.” Some also muddle the 
question of animal evolution by introducing the issue of all 
life from non-life. If organic evolution is a fact, it could 
be so without any “automatic” beginning of life on some 
primaeval ocean floor. (It may be noted, however, that if 
some vital emergence were a fact or even a known possibility, 
there might be a kind of a@ fortiori possibility of animal 
evolution. ) 


The sincere scientist, respecting only unequivocal evidence, 
will for the present deal with evolution as a probability rather 
than a certain fact. He will not gloss over evidence which 
does not fit perfectly into his scheme; he will remember that 
in the fundamental arrangement of the phyla, as well as in 
what he might call the ultimate mechanism in the process 
(such as gene-mutation) there is no precise unanimity among 
geneticists. He may be so accurate as to distinguish between 
the phyletic series which he can arrange—this is a matter of 
fact—and the proposed phylogenetic series—a matter of 
theory. 

Who Can Solve the Problem? 


If the direct question is raised: Is animal evolution a fact 
or is it at least possible? the following would seem to be the 
possible answers: 

Evolution is a fact; therefore it is possible. 

The fact is uncertain; but it is possible. 

It is not a fact; but it is possible. 

It is impossible; therefore it is not a fact. 

Both fact and possibility are uncertain. 


Since evolution is not directly observed, and since absolutely 
conclusive evidence is wanting in history, science does not 
have phylogeny as an experimental datum. Hence the fact 


5 Conklin, Op. cit., p. 155. 


8 Id., “Does Science Afford a Basis for Ethics,” Scienti 
(1939), vol. 49, p. 296. » Scientific Monthly 


7 It is not only unproved that man is explained by evolution, it is 
absurd. Some of the activities of man show that there is a definitely 
non-material something about him. Animal evolution should not be 
immediately rejected because of the awkwardness which an extravagant 
extension of the theory involves in trying to account for the evolvin 
of the contradictory of matter from things which are “all matter.” : 
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cannot be affirmed with certitude. Neither, on the other hand, 
does biology know with certainty that the process did not 
occur. At any rate, there seem to be no well known, incon- 
trovertible, scientific data which exclude the possibility of 
organic evolution. 


Can biology establish the possibility of evolution? Some will 
point to gene-mutation experiments and to the occurrence of 
sports as proofs in the affirmative. Indeed, if the biologists 
know a single case of variation which is heritable, progressive 
and substantial, the possibility would be established. But 
this is to say: if he knew a case of evolution the possibility 
would be certain—and this is the first position mentioned 
above. 


Evolution is not established as possible merely because 
science knows no fact or group of facts which exclude it. 
The possibility of the process does not depend upon man’s 
knowledge of it. If it is actually true that nothing in all 
reality is repugnant to phylogeny, then evolution is definitely 
possible. But what scientist has exhaustive knowledge of 
all reality? 


The discriminating biologist might summarize his position 
in such terms as these: I know of no fact which absolutely 
excludes evolution; I know of no single case where it has 
certainly occurred or is now occurring; I know many facts 
from embryology, paleontology, animal behavior, etc., which 
can be at least superficially unified in one or other of the 
schemes of evolution. 


Can the philosopher add to this? His knowledge of the 
natures of things is not so comprehensive that he can certify: 
evolution is definitely possible. Nor does he have as a datum 
a clear case of this phylogeny in actuality, past or present. 
As for knowing facts which would absolutely exclude phyletic 
development, he hardly surpasses the biologist in scientific 
knowledge of things. There remains only one possibility of 
arriving at certitude: Are there facts, arrived at by other 
than scientific procedure, which exclude substantial emergence? 


II 
There are facts about things, dealt with by the metaphysi- 
cian rather than by the scientist,? and some of them are in- 
timately concerned in evolution. A few of these will now 
be briefly discussed. Although it will be left a question 
whether any of them exclude animal evolution, they may 
indicate certain sane limits for evolutionary proposals and 
suggest several points of philosophy which contemporary 
thinkers would do well to clarify for themselves before either 

rejecting or accepting evolution. 


Species 
What are species? How many are they? How do they 
differ? If there are many species of animals, and species 
means a “kind of substance,” then the ape is a higher kind 
of substance than the amoeba. And evolution would imply 
a true change in “kind of substance.” On the other hand, 


8 F leteness, note that the knowledges which may lead to 
ec ali tion: are not only the scientific (including the cae 
and the philosophical. Facts are also given through revelation. : 
philosophy, however, reason works only from natural, not supernatural, 
data. a ; ; 

i alling into question the historicity of Genesis, one may, it 
ae Bossibility of development as a factor in the pote 
of species, just as one may hold any one of several theories o Sosa 
Cf. Wasmann, Problem of Evolution, (St. Louis: B. Herder, 1912), p. 18. 

Production of the species through evolution would demand more 
rather than less of a causing Intellect, and greater power in the ex- 
tension of creative influence through secondary causes. 
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if the number of species is small (and all animals are the 
same sort of living thing, differing only accidentally) then, 
at least dialectically, evolutionary change does not assume such 
immense proportions. 


Much quibbling is avoided if the difference between taxo- 
nomical species and logical species is kept sight of, and if 
the criteria for distinction between the various species in 
each group are clarified. The older criteria for biological 
species-distinction, such as intra specific sterility, do not prove 
practicable nor accurate in the border-line cases. Should 
the criterion be gene structure, or perhaps protein composi- 
tion of tissues, or “intra-specific toxicity”? Then, logical 
species (would ambiguity be avoided by reverting to Aristotle’s 
“definition” ?) is to be carefully distinguished from the sub- 
stantial perfection of an existing animal—an individual. 


Happily, the issue of evolution itself can, to a great extent, 
be dealt with in a manner which avoids any ambiguities the 
term species may occasion. Whatever the ease or difficulty 
of man’s recognizing the differences, however great the dis- 
parity of a primitive coelenterate and a primate, the question 
is clear: Could the latter and did the latter descend from the 
former? 

Causes 

In the ordinary development of an animal, the chief causes 
involved are by no means the parent, food, air, water, etc. 
That which explains fat an animal exists is not contained 
in the mere mention of the causes for its becoming, or by 
tracing material causes. The First Cause keeps the animal 
in being during its whole life. The animal which may be 
evolved is dependent; that from which it comes is dependent. 
Evolution is no substitute for the causation by which a thing 
exists. It must suppose the dependence of animals upon the 
First Cause, and the various theories concerning phylogeny 
can deal only with the causes of the animal’s becoming.® 


Implied in the fundamental causation just mentioned is a 
general finality and direction of all bezmgs. Again, this would 
not exclude evolution, for apart from the fact that the progres- 
sion could occur only under such direction, it supposes it, 
unless the whole process moves unintelligibly, “according to 
chance,” 


Also implied in the causation by which a substance has 
its being, is the extrinsic, the ultimate formal cause, the 
exemplar idea according to which the thing is caused. If 
evolutionary change terminates in a new kind of substance, 
then the resulting animal, a new individual, has its corres- 
ponding exemplar in the divine mind, and no difficulty seems 
to present itself here. 


Formal cause and the question of substantial forms is 
so inaccurately dealt with by not a few “philosophers of 
science,” that there have been many fruitless discussions and 
pointless questions. It will help much to remember that the 
form of an organism is not a substance, not a thing, not an 
accident. It is a principle of substance, the principle which 
determines the thing to be the kind it is. Hence the questions 
concerning how the form of a parent organism could be divided 


9 Creation, meaning the fundamental causation by which things exist, 
is not opposed to evolution; as that sort of becoming in which there 
is no interdependence of species-lines, it is opposed to evolution very 
much as multilinear schemes are opposed to the unilinear schemes of 
phylogeny. 

10 Not only would pure chance deny causation, for there must be 
(final) determination if there is the action of a cause; but there is 
much evident order in the phyla, demanding a final cause. 
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or added to in evolution has no meaning.1?_ A form has no 
integral parts. If a new animal comes about, there is no need 
to postulate a derivaton of its information by augmenting 
that of the preceding organism. It is however, a meaningful 
question to ask what the determination is in the causing 
organism, according to which it operates to bring about the 
information of the caused organism. This is mentioned below. 


There are other questions about the causality of things 
of nature which, if clarified, would prevent errors in phylo- 
genetic theory. Just how does one finite substance act upon 
another? How do the accidents enter as media? How is 
mere alteration related to generation and corruption? If 
these were clearly understood, it would be far easier to see 
whether proposed evolution is excluded by the requirements 
of causality.}? 


Ontogeny 


Is an animal substantially the same being as the ovum from 
which it grew? The answer to this problem is crucial to 
evolutionary theory. The question does not mean: Is the 
series (egg, early embryo, fetus) a progression from a non- 
canine thing, for example, to a dog. Each stage is surely 
canine (as opposed to feline or piscine). But must this 
mean more than that a certain plant-like substance in early 
cleavage has the power and is determined to develop after it 
a certain fish-like substance, which in turn would form a dog- 
fetus, etc.?18 Is there in the growth process a succession of 
substances “‘on-the-way” to the individual animal which is 
unquestionably of the given species? 


If on-the-way substances are not the fact, then evolution- 
ary theory simply lacks a bit of bolstering evidence. Nothing 
is proved. But if, beyond this, the facts concerning the 
causality of living things absolutely exclude the possibility 
of on-the-way substances, then these same facts exclude the 
possibility of phylogeny. This would disprove something. 
If, on the other hand, in normal ontogeny, the lower on-the- 
way substance really gives rise to a definitely different and 
higher organism (both of them being in a single species-line), 
there would be more encouragement to theorize that the cause 
for a higher animal might likewise be found in a lower species. 
The evolutionary suggestion might be: The gill-slitted embryo 
could, conceivably, delay for some months and proceed then 
to become the adult organism. Similarly animals of embryo- 
like perfections (lower fish, for example) might for genera- 
tions continue to produce other animals which would rise only 
to that embryo-like stage, thus establishing a species. Finally, 
after many generations, some of the individuals, continuing 
their development to a higher stage, might perhaps, develop 
lungs, and become animals not requiring a water-medium, as 
did the embryo-like animals. To account for plurality of 
species at approximately the same level of development, a 
cause such as environment would be invoked, for each of the 
ordinary intermediate stages would be intrinsically deter- 


11 Neither would the substantial change which evolution postulates 
imply any “changing of essences.” If it were held that the lower animal 
remained the lower animal and at the same time became the higher, 
then the changelessness of essences would be challenged. 


a These and other questions mentioned in the present article are taken 
up in the following article. Cf. Klubertanz, “Causality and Evolution.” 


13 Here is manifest the importance of man’s cognition of natures and 
of substance. Is the kind of a substance recognized by the sum of the 
actions and acts of which it will ever be capable? If it is, then the 
canine organism of four cells is a dog. If it is judged by what it does 
and can do in general at any given stage, then on-the-way substances 
might be a fact. 


mined to produce only the next organism in the series of its 
own species. 

If series ontogeny is a fact and it is according to some 
accidental determination that an intermediate organism con- 
structs the following one, then a mechanism such as gene- 
mutation might explain a species-shift.14 But if the on-the- 
way organism gives rise to precisely the one it produces be- 
cause of what the former organism is (substantially), then 
species change would seem to demand a more extensive ex- 
trinsic intervention than some environmental “shock.” One 
of the series organisms would have to be modified substan- 
tially to produce a succeeding organism in a new species-line. 
And the evolutionist will find it awkward to account for the 
cause by which the higher information would be brought 
about. He would be driven to something like direct creative 
intervention. It may be emphasized that this second alterna- 
tive, in which it is the substantial determination of the on- 
the-way organism which determines the substantial becom- 
ing of the succeeding, is precisely the situation which pre- 
sents itself if the organism, from ovum to adult, is one, 
identical substance. 

Some philosophers see little possibility for on-the-way 
substances,! and will not admit the possibility of an evolu- 
tion unless intervention from a higher cause is postulated. 
Their objection is the one commonly voiced: A thing cannot 
give rise to something of higher perfection than its own. 
And, although the causation by which the new thing 7s pre- 
sents no difficulty, it is not clear how the immediate cause 
of the becoming is adequate with respect to formal causality. 
Is there some solution through the combined action of a 
lower cause (inadequate itself) and a second inadequate 
cause—say, in the environment??® 


Substance 


As was pointed out in the beginning, true evolutionary 
change is a change of substance. Biologists distinguish clearly 
that it is not mere growth. No mere change of accidents is 
identical with a change of the substance of the animal. A 
scheme of the following sort ignores this fact: 


Just as the combination of individual tones results in a 
new quality, “chordiness;” just as the combination of hydro- 
gen and oxygen gives a new quality, wetness, found in neither 


14 Changes in the soma of an animal, from whatever cause, do not 
genetically affect the reproductive cells. Experimental environmental 
changes (e.g. temperature shocks) have brought about genetic modifica- 
tion in the qualities such as color and shape. But these changes are 
never more than accidental, and apparently the results have no qualita- 
tive relation to the nature of the “shock” producing them. Environment 
however, can later enter by way of natural selection, to allow only the 
better adapted of the wide variety of variants to survive. Whether 
genes are the controllers of ontogeny to the extent evolution postulates, 
stereo-isomeric variations of their molecules could allow millions of 
variations. At present, however, the gene mutations seem to be the 
“shuffling” not of parts of molecules but of larger elements of the 
chromosomes. 


15 A serious objection is: a lower substance would have the lower 
substantial act and at the same time have the act by which it is able 
(actively) to account for the becoming of the higher substance. Does 
this imply the absurdity of two substantial forms? Some may point 
out that there seems to be some sort of potency by which one substance 
can be in active potency to another. It must be admitted that before 
the death of an animal there are potencies which, at death explain the 
beginning of the existence of lower substances, 


16 Tf it is conceivable that the accidental determinati 
substance determines substantially the becoming aie ee 
growth series, it would not be clearly impossible that the accidental 
determination of the lower be modified by some environmental cause 
which would be adequate to change the accident involved although 
inadequate to produce the higher substance, : 
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of the elements; just as the combination of atoms gives 
various molecules according to various structures; and just 
as new properties appear when crystals or colloids are formed 
from the molecules, so also the living organisms are but 
particular combinations of inorganic elements, and intelligence 
itself is manifested when the proper combination of elements 
occurs. It has been called an “appealing paradox,” that the 
whole can be more than the sum of its parts. 


Now, an organism is a thing, a substance. This is a simple 
fact which is denied in the foregoing scheme. Although 
various combinations of accidents may give new qualities in 
a thing, a new thing is not the same as a new arrangement 
and a new activity of its elements or parts. The integral 
parts (limbs, organs, side chains of protein molecules) may 
be given arrangements that are incompatible with their being 
parts of a given substance. Here they do not have their 
being as the one, whole thing. But if the one thing exists, 
the parts have their unity, their highest intelligibility, in 
that substantial thing. The being of the thing is not simply 
the perfection of the parts as parts plus the accident of a 
new arrangement. Even in the chemical order, if a com- 
pound is a thing, differing substantially from its elements, 
then the elements are parts and the one substance actually 
present is the compound substance. 
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There is one other fact about substance which, if remem- 
bered, may forestall error. What actually exists in an 
“evolving” (or other) species, is a number of individuals. 
Hence it is not correct to predicate of a “species,” some sort 
of single purpose, continued drive, planned operation, or 
some higher-species goal. There is no long-lived something 
which began as a single cell eons ago and is now all the 
living things which man sees. This fact, if allowed to, will 
puncture the bedtime-story fabric which some writers on 
evolution, more dramatic than scientific, stretch over a shaky 
framework of conjectures. One individual after another lives, 
leaving other individuals. But there is no one thing direct- 
ing itself through the centuries to go through myriad genera- 
tions to realize the goal of its vital impetus. If there is a 
progress through the generations, its actuality is in the many 
individual substances. And, it may be added, if the many 
animals are ordered in a progression, then, since they are not 
intellectual, (and intellect is required to explain order) evolu- 
tion would demand some other controlling, intellectual sub- 
stance. 


These are some of the matters which the student may 
find it profitable to consider before he forms his opinion of 
evolution. 


Causality and Evolution 


GEORGE P. KLUBERTANZ 


St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 


HE biological sciences in recent years have uncovered a 

series of facts centering around genetic variation and the 
relationships between the various kinds of living things. As 
a tentative explanation of these facts several theories of 
evolution have been built up. Though these theories may 
differ in one or other detail, they agree at least in this point: 
succeeding generations of a line may be considerably different 
from the founders of that line. If this statement is converted 
to the abstract order, it is: an effect may sometimes have a 
different (and higher) perfection than its proximate causes 
possessed. 


Some philosophers seem to consider that the principle of 
causality is adequately expressed in terms of the adage: omne 
agens agit sibi simile. And this, if we exclude the case of 
those secondary causes which act through an apprehended 
form, is taken to mean: “in natural agents the form of the 
thing generated [produced] is like to the form of the generator 
[efficient cause].”2 A hasty glance at the Scholastic notion 
of causality would thus tempt an enquirer well acquainted with 
biological trends to make one of three statements: (1) the 
Scholastic concept of causality needs modification; (2) any 
kind of evolution or progressive change is philosophically 
impossible, and, should science apparently show such change, 
it would either be only an apparent fact, or we should have 


1 “in agentibus naturalibus forma generati est conformis formae 
generantis,” S.T. I-II. 1.3 c ad finem (Ed. Leon.). 


to admit a miracle in the strict sense; (3) there are only four 
species of natural things, so that any changes adduced would 
be along the line of material accidental change. 


But, before this dilemma is granted, it may be well to see 
what can be said of the biologists’ hypothesis from St. Thomas’ 
point of view. 


An Objection 


“But St. Thomas did not have the facts which modern 
science alone has discovered; in his wildest dreams, appar- 
ently, he never hit upon the notion of evolution.” It is true 
that this notion as such was not proposed to St. Thomas, nor 
to any of the great Scholastic thinkers. Consequently, it will 
be impossible to find any direct answer there. 


Nevertheless, two facts make our selection of St. Thomas a 
highly pertinent one. First, he was in intimate contact with 
the greatest biologist, both in the speculative and practical 
lines, of his period: Avicenna, as his diligent discussions of 
the latter’s theories show, and with one of the greatest physicists 
of the same era: St. Albert, at whose feet he was introduced 
to philosophical studies. Secondly, the science of that time 
proposed, as a solidly established fact, the spontaneous genera- 
tion of living things from inanimate matter. Busy as St. 
Thomas was, it was the only rational procedure for him to 
accept the statement of experienced men on this point. 


It might be said that the problem which the medievals faced 
here was only a pseudo-problem and had best be forgotten and 
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glossed over. On the contrary, the fact that the same prin- 
ciple underlies today’s problem shows at least this: whatever 
we may hold about the fact of spontaneous generation or 
evolution, the possibility of the origin of the higher from the 
lower must still be discussed. 


Clearing the Ground 

In order that the exact sense of the problem be made clear, 
several important distinctions, not very evidently related, 
must be made. 

1. Only God can cause an effect such that He is the sole 
and completely sufficient agent.? All other causes act only 
in such dependence upon and conjunction with the First Cause 
which among created things has its analogy in instrument and 
agent.2 Every secondary cause, in its transitive action, pre- 
supposes the existence of the matter on which it is to act.* 
In an effect so caused, the actuality—that it be instead of 
not being—is rather to be sought from the side of the First 
Cause; that it be an apple instead of a baby chick, is rather 
to be sought from the side of the created cause.® 


2. With regard to the sort of activities that are performed 
on this earth, no material thing acts in complete independence 
of other material things. The dependence of one material 
thing upon others in its causality is of two kinds: (1) other 
things may enter the action coordinately, as when a number 
of bacteria by their cumulative action kill a plant; (2) or 
in an order of dependence, as the sun by its radiant energy 
cooperates with the tree in producing the apple. The sun 
in this instance would act like a general higher cause. Under 
the term “general causes” there are similarly included cosmic 
radiation, the influence of the ether (if this be a physical 
existent and not just an abstract function), and the other 
general influences of bodies as they are studied in the science 
of physics. 

3. In addition to the First Cause, the general causes, and 
the specific causes, the influence of the patient must also be 
considered. ‘For, some recipients of causal activity in no way 
cooperate with the agent, others work together with the 
efficient cause.”’ The thing acted upon may thus be variously 
related to the agent. (a) In creation there is no preexisting 
subject. (b) If transmutation of elements occurs, it would 
be a process where the new form would depend solely upon 
the efficient cause. (c) In all other cases, the recipient of 


2 A simple expansion of the statement that God is the First cause. 
Cf. De Substantiis Separatis, c. 10 (Parma, 1865, 16), p. 195b. 


3 Having all their perfections only from God, creatures communicate 
them in the same way—from God. “Nemo dat quod non habet.” Yet, 
creatures are not instruments in an univocal sense—they are “quasi 
instrumenta” 2 Sent., d. 1, 1, 4 ad 4 (Ed. Mandonnet, 2), p. 27. 


4 For the same reason; cf. Sum. c. Gent. II. 21 (in the Leonine manual 
edition), pp. 106-107. 


Dee Sent. Ge ty de 4s vOlee2, Dp. 25-205 

This is by no means equivalent to saying that God causes the existence, 
creature the essence. In any ordered cooperation of causes, there is 
but one action proceeding from the group, and the effect as a whole 
is due to each, but in a different way. When a man writes with a 
pencil, there is but one writing, and one effect; yet, in the letters, that 
they can convey a meaning is rather to be sought from the part of 
the man; that they be graphite marks, from the part of the pencil. 

é 6 It seems that one could say: “No material thing can ever act in 
isolation from other material existents,” since material things are 
Sadie mota, S. T. I.3.1¢ (1°). But, the statement as given above 
is certain. 


7 “Quoddam enim est patiens quod in nullo cooperatur agenti 
quoddam vero patiens est quod cooperatur agenti.” ae 
Quodlibet. VIII, art. 3 (Quaestiones Disputatae, 5 Turin, Marietti 
1927: 5 vols.), vol. 5, p. 205. (This edition will be cited Qq. Dis.) 

8 Cf. In V Physic., lect. 3 (Ed. Leon, vol. 2), p. 236b. 


efficient activity has some act, though none of the act which 
it is to receive. But, because of the form which it has, it 
is no longer absolutely passive in all respects to the agent.® 
In artefacts this is clear—wood does not receive the accidental 
form of a statue in the same way that marble does. In natural 
things, too, evidence is at hand—a chemist cannot form 
water out of hydrogen and chloride. 


4. There are several ways in which generation (and cor- 
ruption) takes place. Examples are ordinarily chosen from 
the living world, and here generation means the production 
of a new individual of the same species. There is no exact 
parallel to this in the non-living world, where production takes 
the place of reproduction. In general, the combination of 
elements or compounds into higher compounds, or the break- 
ing down of compounds, are the typical substantial changes 
of the non-living world.?° 


From Lower to Higher? 


Fundamentally, there are two kinds of generation: univocal 
and equivocal. Univocal generation is defined as that kind 
in which the generator and the thing generated have the same 
specific form; in it the generator acts according to its own 
substantial form (per se).11  Equivocal generation is that 
in which the thing generated has not the same form as the 
generating cause; this cause may still act through an intrinsic 
form (virtually containing a lower perfection), and then the 
process is sometimes called analogous generation; or, the 
effect may hold itself in a merely accidental relation (per 
accidens) to the substantial form of the cause. 


The origin of lower forms from higher has frequently been 
discussed,!2 and the causality there involved, though it offers 
some difficulties, usually does not occasion a real stumbling 
block. But to many it seems at best a paradox to ask: can 
the thing generated be higher in the scale of being than its 
efficient cause? 


Obviously, the question is not the absolute one: can an 
effect have greater perfection than its adequate cause? The 
very supposition of an affirmative answer to this question 
contains a contradiction.13 In the sense explained in distinc- 
tions one and two, the question is: can a thing produced by 
generation have more perfection than its proximate efficient 
cause? 

Unsatisfactory Positions 


Of those who assert the possibility there are several groups. 
Some would talk about forms hidden in matter—a position 
which is philosophically impossible.1* The theory of rationes 
seminales will either reduce itself to the above (either explicitly 
or in the veiled shape of inchoatio formarum) or simply to 


9 Cf. Sum. c. Gent. III.22, p. 247a. 

10 It is unimportant here to decide whether solutions are substantially 
different from their component solvents and solutes; or whether crystals 
me substantially different from the amorphous forms of the same 
elements. 


11 Tn its own way the generation of chemical compounds by the union 
of elements is univocal generation, for, that which is thus produced 
bears similarity to both agents taken together. It is very interesting 
to compare with this the statement of St. Thomas concerning biological 
hybrids, in VII Meta. lect. 7 (Cathala, 3 Turin, Marietti, 1935), #1433, 

12 See P. Hoenen, S.J., Cosmologia 2 (Rome, Gregorian University 
Press, 1936), pp. 308-315, and on matter and form, and the atomic 
theory. 

13 For, there would thus be something in the effect that would not 
have its reason for being in the cause—i.e., would have begun to 
exist with only itself to account for it, ie. would have had to be a 
cause of itself before it existed. 


14 In VII Metza., lect. 8, #14428. 
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the active or passive properties of things.!> In neither case 
Is 1t an adequate answer. To speak here of creation is mean- 
ingless, for, the question turns precisely on generation. 


It is supposed by many that the position of St. Thomas 
is the following: “When, for example, non-living matter 
brings forth living things, this is a simple case of the higher 
material agent being able to produce the lower. For, the 
new life is directly produced by the heavenly bodies, which 
are themselves living.’ That this is not and cannot be his 
position can readily be shown. 


St. Thomas does not admit that the heavenly bodies are 
living. Though he will express the theory and use it as an 
example when nothing hinges on its admittance or denial, he 
never says it is true!® or certain.” And, when the occasion 
comes, he tells us that the “life” to be attributed to a heavenly 
body is not brought about by a union of soul and body com- 
parable to that in man, but by its being governed by an angel.18 


An analysis of what St. Thomas means by the “influence 
of the general causes” will show that even if the spheres were 
living, the explanation of the origin of the specifically living 
things would still have to be sought elsewhere.!® The general 
causes: sun, moon, spheres, (a) cooperate with specific causes 
in disposing the previous matter,?° (b) thus modifying at 
times the effect within the limits of variability of its specific 
perfection,” and (c) initiate change.2? Their influence is 
by way of local motion and various radiations.?* Finally, 
this influence takes place just as much in univocal as in equi- 


PBSC ES. feb L15.2C; 

16 Cf. Sum. c. Gent. 11.70, pp. 169-170. 

17 Concerning the question: “An aliqui existimaverunt semper infalli- 
biliter hoc esse probatum?” St. Thomas says: “Respondeo quod libri 
Philosophorum huiusmodi probationibus abundant, quas ipsi demon- 
strationes putant: mihi igitur videtur quod demonstrative probari 
possit quod ab aliquo intellectu corpora caelestia moveantur, vel a Deo 
immediate, vel mediantibus Angelis.” Declaratio 36 Quaestionum, a. 2 
(Opuscula, Ed. Mandonnet: 5), 3. 180-181. Cf. Declaratio 42 Quaes- 
tionum, aa. 4 & 5, p. 199. 

18 “Esse enim solis non est eius intelligere aut velle, etiam si intellectum 
et voluntatem haberet . . . “Expositio Super Dionysium de Divinis 
Nominibus, c. 4, lect. 1 (Ed. Rom., vol. 10), fol. 12vb K. 

“Secundum praemissa dicendum est, quod habent rectores spiritus, a 
quibus tamen non sic animantur sicut inferiora animalia a suis anima- 
bus.” De Spirit. Creat. art. 6 ad finem (Qq. Dis.) 2.338a. 

In the same article, in answer to the second argument in contrarium, 
he compares this “animation” to the protection of a Guardian Angel 
given to a man: “unus angelus deputatur ad custodiam unius hominis 
quamdiu vivit. Unde non est inconveniens si deputatur ad movendum 
caeleste corpus quamdiu movetur.” Ibid, p. 339b. Cf. also De Ver. 5.9, 
18.(Ogs Dis:) 3.123, 127. 

19 “virtus activa eius [corporis caelestis] est universalis, non particu- 
laris sicut virtus inferioram corporum.” In 1, De Caelo et Mundo, lect. 
6 (Ed. Leon., vol. 3), p. 24. 

20 “Sed si logquamur de anima humana ex parte susceptibilis, sic aliquo 
modo est ex impressione intelligentiae, inquantum scilicet ipsum corpus 
humanum disponitur ‘ad hoc quod sit susceptivum talis animae per 
virtutem caelestis corporis operantem in semine: ratione cuius dicitur 
quod homo generat hominem et sol.” In Librum de Causis, lect. 5 
(Parma, 1867, 16), p. 337a. 
' 21 “Possibile tamen est quod in uno individuo eiusdem speciei virtus 
et operatio consequens speciem remissius vel intensius inveniatur 
secundum diversam dispositionem materiae et diversum situm corporum 
caelestium in generatione huius vel illius individui.” 
De Occultis Operationibus Naturae (Parma, 1865, 16), p. 337a. 

22 “Corpora caelestia esse causam per viam motus tantum.” 
De Ver. 5.9 (Qq.Dis.) 3, pp. 123-124. 
“corpora caelestia] sunt autem aliorum causae per hoc quod causant 
generationem et corruptionem in istis inferioribus.” 
Sum. c. Gent. Y1.22, p. 246b. 

23 “Superiora corpora per suum motum et radios sunt causa genera- 
tionis et corruptionis et vitae corporalis in inferioribus.” 

Declaratio 42 Quaestionum, a. 23 (Ed. Mandonnet), 3, p. 204. 
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vocal generation.?4 


Thus, we will not do great violence to St. Thomas’ thought 
if we say that the general causes work through the radiation 
of light?> and heat (and cosmic rays? gravity?). They furnish 
energy in varying amounts—another way of stating the obvious 
fact that seasonal changes in the growth of the plant world 
are due to variations in solar radiation—so in one true sense 
accounting for change; they cannot account for any of the 
specific terms of the change they initiate. 


The True Position of St. Thomas 


Though it was an error of fact which led St. Thomas to 
formulate his theory of equivocal generation, this does not 
lessen its importance. For, it is the priniciple we are con- 
cerned with, and not its particular applications. 


When, then, worms were thought to come out of decaying 
matter—life from non-life—this was explained as an effect of 
“the energy of the heavenly bodies together with the active 
and passive qualities of matter.’*® But, the heavenly bodies 
were not formally living. They were thought to be more 
perfect in being than earthly things,?” but this perfection as 
natural body?’ was not sufficient to account for their produc- 
tion of living things.2® On the contrary, the effectivity by 
which the general causes produced higher substantial forms 
was to be referred, not to these causes as natural composites, 
but to their being directed by some spiritual substance.®° 
This is the same as saying that these general causes account 
for the production of living things in so far as they are sub- 
sumed under the order of providence.?! 


Providence and Chance 


It remains to consider how providence enters in as an ex- 
planation. ‘The order of divine providence demands that there 
be chance and fortune in things.’’°* This is the answer to the 


24 “Virtus caelestis corporis quae etiam in semine operatur.” 

De Pot. 3.12 ad 12, 9 ad 14 (Qq.Dis.) 1, p. 82a, 66a; cf. note 20; cf. 
in VII Meta., lect. 8, #1456. 

25 “Nulla actio est a corporibus superioribus in inferiora nisi mediante 
luce.” 2 Sent., d. 13, 1. 3c. This is an early opinion. Later, it is 
somewhat modified: ‘‘nec etiam verum sit quod omnis influxus sit ratione 
lucis, nisi lux mataphorice accipiatur pro omni actu, prout omne agens 
agit in quantum est ens actu. Vel hoc potest esse verum in solis 
corporalibus, in quibus proprie dicitur lux, in quantum scilicet lux 
corporalis est forma primi corporis agentis, scilicet coeli, cujus virtute 
omnia corpora inferiora agunt.” Quodlibet. VI, art. 19, ad argu. in 
contrarium. 

26 “sufficit virtus caelestis cum qualitatibus activis et passtivis.” 
2 Sent., d.l, 1. 4c, p. 25. Cf. the second distinction made above in 
this paper. 

27 Because the science of the time could discover no change in them 
beyond local motion; cf. e.g. De Spirit. Creat., art. 6 ad 12. 

28 St. Thomas never agreed with Avicenna on the dator formarum 
theory. He provisionally accepted (2 Sent., d. 12, 1, 1c, and ad 5) the 
position of Averroes that the matter in heavenly bodies was like a 
complete subject, though not with the further theory that there was a 
true animation, as the Commentator held, im Aristotelis De Caelo et 
Mundo, Il, text. 3, (ed. Venet. V, 1552), fol. 45 vb. Later, St. Thomas 
insisted (In I De Caelo et Mundo, lect. 6, p. 24), that there must be 
a subject underneath the actuality, and that the matter of those bodies 
is different from that of lower things in its relation to a form which 
is total in regard of the potentiality of matter. Hence, St. Thomas’ 
doctrine admits of correction on the basis of better information, while 
that of the two Arabians cannot be corrected, but must be rejected. 
Lest some think that these are esoteric speculations, it might be in 
place to remark that the way some scientists have talked about the ether 
would necessitate a theory very much like that of St. Thomas on the 
heavenly spheres. 

29 Any living thing is higher in the scale of being than a non-living 
one: Corpus autem vivum manifestum est quod est nobilius corpore 
non vivo. S.T. 1.3.1 c (3°) (Ed. Leon.) 

30 2 Sent., d.15, 1. 2c. 

31 Cf. note 18 above. 

32 “Ex hoc autem contingit aliquid casualiter vel fortuito, quod 
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question: can there be such a thing as equivocal generation? 
The reason it must be admitted is in the very nature of 
created things. 

The multitude and diversity of causes proceeds from the order of 
divine providence and disposition, But, given the diversity of causes, 
it is necessary that sometimes one work with another by which it is 
hindered or helped in the production of its effect. Further, from the 
concurrence of two or more causes something happens to come about by 
chance, in that an end not intended arises from the concurrence of 
some cause,33 

To the question: where is the antecedent form to give its 
similitude to the effect? St. Thomas answers: such an ante- 
cedent form is necessary only in univocal (per se) generation.*4 
In the last analysis, the reason why an antecedent form should 
ever be necessary is: unless the being is determined to act 
in one way rather than in another, it will not act at all; in 
agents acting through nature, the determination of their opera- 
tion is through the determination of their being, and this 
latter is by substantial form. In equivocal generation, each 
of the concurring causes is determined to its own proper opera- 
tion by its own form,*® so that it has all the requisites needed 
for its action; but, the concurrence itself is accidental on 
the created level, so that, on this level, no cause is needed 
for it.86 It is therefore unintelligible on its level. 

Yet, if it is to be what it is—a definite, determined some- 
thing—it must have a cause. This cause can be none of 
the specific causes involved, nor any of the general causes, 
but only the First Cause.3” 


Ordo igitur divinae 
Sum. c. Gent. 


eveniunt aliqua praeter intentionem agentium. 
providentiae exigit quod sit casus et fortuna in rebus.” 
III. 74, p. 31a. 

33 “Multitudo et diversitas causarum ex ordine divinae providentiae 
et dispositionis procedit. Supposita autem causarum diversitate, oportet 
unam alteri quandoque concurrere per quam impediatur vel iuvetur ad 
suum effectum producendum. Ex concursu autem duarum vel 


plurium causarum contingit aliquid casualiter evenire, dum finis non 


intentus ex concursu alicuius causae provenit.” Sum. c. Gent. III. 74, 
p. 310b. 

34 “Quod vero 96° ponitur, ‘per generationem non possunt fieri nisi 
quae habent ante se simile suae speciei’ non est verum in qualibet 
generatione, sed solum in generatione univoca.” Declaratio 108 
Dubiorum, super 96. (Ed. Mandonnet), 3, p. 242; cf. in VII Meta., 
lect. 8, #£1443; 2 Sent., d. 1, 1. 4c. 


35 “3° Quia unumquodque agens agit per suam formam, unde secun- 
dum quod aliquid se habet ad formam, sic se habet ad hoc quod sit 
agens.” ‘S.7. 1.3.2c. 


86 “Alia propositio est, quam negat, quod non omne quod est 
quocumque modo, habet causam per se, sed solum ea quae sunt per se; 
quae autem sunt per accidens, non habent aliquam causam; sicut quod 
sit musicum, habet aliquam causam in homine, quod autem homo sit 
simul albus et musicus, non habet aliquam causam. . . . Sic igitur, 
proposito aliquo effectu, dicemus quod habuit aliquam causam ex qua 
non de necessitate sequebatur: quia poterat impediri ex aliqua alia 
causa concurrente per accidens. Et licet illam causam concurrentem sit 
reducere in aliquam causam altiorem, tamen ipsum concursum, qui 
impedit, non est reducere in aliquam causam.” Sum. c. Gent. III 86, 
p. 329a, 

; 87 “Non enim aliquis eventus amittit rationem fortuiti nisi reducatur 
in causam per se. Virtus autem caelestis corporis est causa agens, 
non per modum intellectus et electionis, sed per modum naturae, 
Naturae autem est proprium tendere ad unum. Si ergo aliquis effectus 
non est unus, non potest per se esse causa eius aliqua virtus naturalis. 
Cum autem aliqua duo sibi per accidens coniunguntur, non sunt vere 
unum, sed solum per accidens. Unde huius coniunctionis nulla causa 
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In this way a specific cause, whose operation is accidentally 
modified as well as initiated and sustained by a general cause, 
can produce an effect higher in the scale of being than itself 
or the sum total of it and its general causes (as natural beings). 


If created substances as we know them would act through 
their own essences to produce their substantial effects, then 
all generation would necessarily be per se, because all the 
determining factors would be unmodifiable (form de se can- 
not change). But such change is actually carried on through 
the instrumentality of accidental change. There is certainly 
no apriori reason why such a change (passio), of itself the 
direct effect of a definite nature, could not be accidentally 
equivaled by the combined activity of a group of causes 
modifying each other’s operation (the passio in ordine ad 
formam being determined by the combined activity). Con- 
sequently, no antecedent cause of the same formal perfection 
is needed. The formal unity of cause by which the unity of 
effect is secured would in this case be in the mind of God. 
No efficient intervention of God would be necessary at the 
moment, since the ordinary disposition of Providence is from 
eternity and is concretized with creation. 


In regard to the possibility of evolution, we may say: evolu- 
tion, as a process of equivocal (per accidens) generation 
(which at once excludes man whose soul is created) is philo- 
sophically possible in so far as the ensemble of material beings 
and their concurrence is subsumed under the order of Divine 
Providence.®® 


naturalis per se causa esse potest. . . . Sed aliquis per intellectum 
agens potest esse causa inclinationis in hoc totum. Sic ergo, huiusmodi 
fortuiti eventus, reducti in causam divinam, amittunt rationem fortuiti; 
reducti vero in causam caelestem, nequaquam.” Sum. c. Gent. III. 92, 
p. 336b. 

38 “Manifestum autem est quod particulares causae moventur a causa 
universali; sicut cum rector civitatis, qui intendit bonum commune, 
movet suo imperio omnia particularia officia civitatis. Et ideo necesse 
est quod omnia quae carent ratione, moveantur in fines particulares 
ab aliqua voluntate rationali, quae se extendit in bonum universale, 
scilicet a voluntate divina.” S.7. I-II.1.2 ad 3 (Ed. Leon.). 


This is explicitly the way in which St. Thomas explains the part 
played by the heavenly bodies in generation, especially in equivocal, 
per accidens generation. “Si igitur motio ipsius caeli ordinatur ad 
generationem .. . manifestum est quod finis motionis caeli ordinatur 
ad hominem sicut in ultimum finem in genere generabilium et mobilium.” 
Sum. c. Gent. 22, p. 247b. 


“Corpus igitur caeli non agit ad generationem secundum propriam 
speciem, sicut agens principale, sed secundum speciem alicuius superioris 
agentis intellectualis, ad quod se habet corpus caeleste sicut instrumentum 
ad agens principale.” Sum. c. Gent. III.23, pp. 247-8. 


It is correct to speak of this providential disposition as a direct inter- 
vention of God, in so far as the First Cause here has a greater share 
in the effect than in univocal generation. But it is incorrect to speak 
of a “miracle,” for, the whole causation can afterwards be continued 
by univocal generation, and it may be said that man, by an increase 
of his knowledge of natural objects far beyond its present limits, may, 
through a process similar to the present chemical synthesis of “organic” 
products, be able to introduce indubitable specific changes in living 
things. For the same reason, this intervention of God cannot be called 
“creation” ; this term is also incorrect because the term of creative 
activity is a being; but, the whole being has clearly not been created, 
since it was produced from a preexisting subject, while the form has 
not been created, since it is not a being, but only a principle of being. 
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“Now of all human pursuits, that of wisdom is the most perfect, the most sublime, the most profitable, the most delight- 
ful. It is the most perfect, since in proportion as a man devotes himself to the pursuit of wisdom, so much does he already 


share in true happiness: 


- . . It is the most sublime because thereby especially does man approach to a likeness to God, 


Who made all things in wisdom: wherefore since likeness is the cause of love, the pursuit of wisdom especially unites man 


to God by friendship: 


. . . It is the most profitable, because by wisdom itself man is brought to the kingdom of immortality, 


for the desire of wisdom bringeth to the everlasting kingdom. And it is the most delightful because her conversation hath 


no bitterness, nor her company any tediousness, but joy and gladness. — St. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, I. c. 2 
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God and Philosophy: A Review 


HENRI J. RENARD 


Professor of Philosophy 
Saint Louis University 


HE extent of the wholesome influence of Etienne Gilson 

upon Scholastic Philosophy in our contemporary world is 
very great indeed. And so, any book from the pen of this 
Christian scholar and philosopher is something of lasting 
value and an impetus to intellectual life. God and Philosophy 
is a series of lectures given at the University of Indiana and 
published by the Yale University Press. These lectures 
form a book, important for the things the author says and 
the way in which he says them. It matters little that M. 
Gilson has in some of his earlier works proposed and ex- 
plained many of the theses that are suggested and expounded 
in this new book; they are proposed anew with a freshness 
of style and with a profundity of thought which is illuminating. 


The Problem of Metaphysics 


The problem of metaphysics, that is, the problem of Being, 
is primarily and ultimately the problem of God; and it is 
the mode of philosophical approach which will determine 
largely the outcome of a search for the correct solution. 
M. Gilson in the lectures offers an historical presentation of 
the determining factors in the systems of various philosophers, 
which have influenced and at times determined the degree of 
success attained in their quest for a metaphysical demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God, as well as a certain knowledge 
of His nature. As the study proceeds, we see that it is St. 
Thomas Aquinas alone, aided by the metaphysical heritage 
of the Greeks and guided by Divine Revelation, who can 
satisfactorily account for a world where ¢o be is the act of all 
acts, a world which can be explained only by an existential 
God, “Ipsum Esse.” Similarly, it is evident that subsequent 
philosophers have erred when they failed to follow the Angelic 
Doctor and have set out upon their own tortuous and mis- 
leading roads. 


From the beginning, Metaphysics has always aimed at being 
existential. Yet with the Greeks it failed to become such. 
True it is that it grew and developed until with Plato it 
rose to sublime heights. But even Plato’s idea of the Good 
cannot definitely be said to be God or one of the gods. True, 
interpreters have erroneously read Christian theology into his 
philosophy, but the fact remains that Plato’s gods are alto- 
gether distinct from his philosophical principles, from his Ideas. 


With Aristotle there is effected for the first time the identifica- 
tion of the notion of God with the first philosophical principle. 
And yet for all his powers of profound analysis and synthesis 
‘and his keenness of intellect, “the Philosopher” never came 
to a knowledge of creation: although his pure act of self- 
thinking Thought (vodnotcg vorjoews) is the prime mover of 
the world, in no sense can it be called its Creator. Not know- 
ing the world as distinct from itself, Thought thinking Thought 
neither knows nor cares for the beings in it. It is not a 
loveable or a loving God; in a word, TO TO@tTov Ktvodv is 
not the God of religion. ‘With Aristotle,” says the author, 
in his best paradoxical manner, “the Greeks had gained an 
indisputable rational theology, but they had lost their religion.” 


Christian Philosophy 


Christian philosophy is the result and off-spring, we might 
say, of the union of Greek philosophy and Judaeo-Christian 
revelation. It is the outcome of an effort to express in the 
Greek metaphysical technique, philosophical concepts of which 
the Greeks had never dreamed. And so, it was for Augustine 
to express in terms found in the philosophy of Plato the God 
of Christianity. In his endeavor to describe the true Christian 
God, “He Who is,” Augustine is hindered, according to the 
author, in describing the pure act of existence in terms that 
are based on an “essential” rather than “existential” ontology. 


Nine centuries later, the greatest of Christian thinkers, 
Thomas of Aquin, becomes acquainted with the philosophy 
of Aristotle. The outcome of this meeting is of supreme im- 
portance in the history of human thought and, in particular, 
in the development of natural theology. Some of the finest 
pages of the book deal with the resultant doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor, unique in its clarity, profundity, and beauty, 
and replete with eternal truth (Chapter II: pp. 38-74). Since 
this world of beings can be said to be intelligible only in 
so far as it postulates a supremely existential God, to under- 
stand the “to be’, Ipsum Esse, demands that we apprehend 
the distinction between essence and existence. The Greeks, 
knew of no such distinction, for theirs was the world of es- 
sences. The all-important contribution of Thomas is that he 
understood the actuality of being. With St. Thomas, meta- 
physics, which had always sought to become existential, be- 
comes so in the highest degree; the perfect realization of 
this transformation of philosophy is the Thomistic concept of 
a God Who is His own existence (ipsum esse subsistens), 
while in all other beings, existence is the act of their essence. 
Moreover, since the nature of no created or finite being is 
to be, it is utterly impossible that an experimental science 
such as physics, chemistry, or biology can ever adequately 
account for a world made of such things: they teach us not 
the why, but the Aow of our universe. For if the nature of 
no created thing is to be, we must look beyond such a world 
to find a sufficient reason for its existence. Only a being 
whose every essence is fo be can account for such a world. 
“To posit such a being,” says M. Gilson, “whose essence is a 
pure Act of existing, that is, whose essence is not to be this or 
that, but to be, is also to posit the Christian God as the 
supreme cause of the universe.” 


Aberrations 


Unfortunately this great metaphysical truth was neither 
cherished nor preserved. In the third chapter (“God 
and Modern Philosophy”) the author proposes social 
as well as intellectual reasons for this sad deterioration. 
Descartes, Christian though he was, distinguishes philosophy 
from theology not, as Thomas had done, to unite and to 
integrate them into the great synthesis of Christian wisdom, 
but to separate them. For this reason Cartesian metaphysics 
is of decisive moment in the development of natural theology. 
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The Cartesian god is a god whose essence it is to be a Creator— 
the Author of nature, as the Deist called him later, the 
watchmaker of Voltaire. What a fall from the true concept 
of Him Who is, whose essence is not to create, but to bel 


Finally, the last chapter takes up the contemporary view 
of God as proposed by Kant and Comte and more recent 
philosophers. God, they assert is not the object of knowledge. 
To them science is adequate for rational knowledge. Now 
science seeks to know the what and how, not the why. The 
notion of God, on the contrary is the answer to the existential 
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why of things, and so the exclusion of God as an object of 
our knowledge follows quite logically. 


But if science is not adequate for human knowledge and 
if the intellect is able to rise to the contemplation of Being 
(ens in quantum ens), then indeed true metaphysics must 
not culminate in an essence—be it Thought or Good, or One, 
or Substance, nay, not even in Being itself: “The last word 
is not ens, but esse; not being but is.... The supreme Act 
of existence whose very essence because it is to be, passes 
human understanding.” 


Book Reviews 


THOMISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Robert E. Brennan, O.P. 
Macmillan, New York, 1941, pp. xxvi + 401, $3.00 


Some ten years ago Professor Boring concluding his study of 
the rise of modern psychology (History of Experimental Psychology), 
and attempting to give some reason for the confusion in the ranks 
of the psychologists, epigrammatically commented: “Psychology 
has never succeeded in taking philosophy to itself or in leaving it 
alone.” The inference is then made that psychology will emerge 
as a legitimate natural science only when it is divorced from all 
philosophy. If we would offer an explanation of the weakness of 
most English texts, at least of modern scholastics who, in the name 
of a philosophy of man, have given us their psychologies, we might 
paraphrase Boring’s remark: ‘They have never succeeded in taking 
science to themselves or in leaving it alone.” 


Had Father Brennan given us only the second and last chapters 
of his book, it still would merit recognition as one of the most 
constructive texts of scholastic philosophy that have appeared for 
some time. For, this work is strictly philosophical. In these two 
chapters the author attacks an important problem which has peculiar 
application in psychology. It is the problem of the relationship of 
philosophy and science. Someone has well remarked that what 
is needed more than anything else today is another Aquinas to do for 
science and philosophy what the Angelic Doctor did for philosophy 
and theology. There is certainly a philosophical psychology; it 
stands as something in its own right. There is a scientific psychology; 
it is still fighting for position as an established natural science, 
with a subject-matter, method, and formal object of its own. 
Scientific psychologists are still in disagreement as to these con- 
stitutive elements which would formulate their science as an in- 
dependent one. But, whatever scientific psychology should be, one 
thing it is not: it is not a species of some genus which we might 
call—as many have labelled it—general psychology, which would 
include philosophical psychology as its other species. This con- 
fusion easily arises because both disciplines have a common sub- 
ject-matter and both begin with inductions from that same subject- 
matter, which is man in his acts, powers, and habits. But they 
differ in formal object and method as widely as physiology differs 
from metaphysics. It is just an historical accident that both have 
been unfortunately pegged with the common ambiguous title, 
psychology. Historically, too, this confusion was inevitable. The 
founders of scientific psychology, when they had any philosophical 
knowledge of man, knew man only as Descartes had split him 
asunder. Thus, psychology was confined to the narrow limits of 
the facts of consciousness. The problem of mind-body interaction, 
which never should have risen as a problem, became the great 
enigma, There was nothing left for the psychologist, if he wanted 
to philosophize—and he never forgot to do so—but to take the 
alternative of Idealism or Materialism, Some, not willing to 


admit they had made the choice, would indulge the deception of 
Parallelism. 


The present work goes a long way to clearing up all this con- 
fusion. This is achieved not so much by clearly stating the prob- 
lem, tracing its historical origins, and presenting a solution; all 
this is good. But clarity and conviction come especially from the 
presentation, in the body of the work, of a thorough-going philos- 
ophy of man, which is not lost in the meshes of reflexes and 
neurones. The psychologist, who claims to be only a natural 
scientist, needs such a philosophy of man. He has a philosophy, 
even when he is shouting from the house-tops that psychology has 
nothing to do with philosophy. But he is declaiming against bad 
philosophy and worse philosophical psychology. Had he known 
the philosophy and psychology of Aquinas, he would find to his 
surprise that psychology could still pursue its physiological and 
psychometric courses without losing its soul in the pursuit. Philos- 
ophy is in equal need of this philosophical psychology of Thomas. 
For, ever since Descartes, many modern philosophers have sub- 
stituted the psychological for the metaphysical approach to philos- 
ophy. Thus, paradoxically enough, not only did the world outside 
of man lose its meaning for them, but man himself became the 
great unknown. 


The body of the work is the tractatus de homine of St. Thomas. 
This is a strictly philosophical study—of depth and absorbing 
interest—of man in his acts, powers, and habits. Father Brennan 
always keeps the proper perspective; the viewpoint is of the com- 
posite man. Thus, it is not a study of consciousness nor even of 
the soul. The presentation might seem to be over-lapping, but it 
is more effective. For, there is first presented, independently, the 
psychology of Aristotle; this rightly has been given the minority 
position. For the rest, it is a clear and orderly summation of the 
psychological parts of the Summa Theologica, the De Anima, the 
De Spiritualibus Creaturis, with pertinent occasional drawing upon 
all the works of Aquinas, The bibliography gives references to 
texts of Aristotle and Aquinas corresponding to pages and lines 
of the body of the work. These references are not merely occa- 
sional; they are far in excess of the number of pages contained 
in the book. This part of the work alone would make it invaluable. 


Anyone professing to give an undergraduate course of philosophy 
of man—whether he calls it psychology or anything else—will find 
here what he should have been long seeking. For, this is easily 
the finest attempt yet made in English to give us a thorough psychol- 
ogy which is strictly philosophical, and specifically Thomistic, Thus, 
Father Brennan has supplied a real need, and supplied it well. 
Where scientific questions are needed to supplement some philo- 
sophical point, they are accurately and briefly presented. 


By incorporating within its pages the most important passages 
from the writings of Aristotle and St, Thomas, this book should 
stimulate the student to read their original works, If it achieves 
this, and of this we are confident, it will have served well what 
should be one of the main purposes of any text-book of scholastic 
philosophy. This is not a text-book for anyone who expects a 
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text-book to be a compilation of questions and answers. But it is 
a splendid text-book in the only sense that such a term should be 
understood: a wedge for the teacher and a tool for the student in 
introducing the student to his subject, in arousing interest in the 
scope of its problems, and in guiding him along the paths which 
lead to their solution. 


FRANCIS J. O’REILLY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1941 


Edited by Charles A. Hart 


The office of the Secretary of the Association, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., pp. 293 


Since the world by and large is in imminent danger of being 
razed by a personified absolutism, the Catholic philosophers in their 
sixteenth annual meeting opportunely chose liberty as their main 
topic of discussion, The keynote of this excellent symposium is 
struck in the presidential address of Dr. Francis E. McMahon. He 
pleads for a return to metaphysics as the secure foundation of the 
intellectual and social life of man. It is precisely because the 
metaphysical foundations of the will were spurned by the philosopher 
of the reformation that liberty has been so abused in the break- 
down of western culture. Joseph B. McAllister shows how Kant 
by rejecting metaphysics, though still tenaciously holding to the 
freedom of the will as a postulate of the practical reason, has been 
a great factor in the formation of the totalitarian philosophy of a 
Stalin and a Hitler. In all the constructive papers of the symposium 
there is a return to metaphysics. 


Since God is the source of all being, of all perfection, He must 
be the source of liberty. Hence, Anton Pegis maintains; ‘In the 
world, in fact, in which creation is at the origin of the universe, the 
idea of liberty is born.” (p. 4). God, according to St. Thomas, is 
the only absolutely necessary being, self-sufficient and autonomous. 
It follows that He is absolutely free and hence can create freely. 
In this way, “necessity and liberty are compossible.” (p. 4). 
Hence, indifference and indeterminateness are not the primary 
requisites for liberty, but dominion and independence, which are 
participated perfections of a higher order, 

Father Gerald Phelan shows in his paper on ‘Person and Liberty” 
that the perfection necessary for the possession of liberty is that 
of a person. Man, as a person, has dominion over his acts, but 
since he has not the actual possession of his end, he must use this 
dominion in order to attain it. It is only after he has attained his 
end that he will be completely free. Accordingly, man must live 
in a society in which his liberty is respected. Authority is a sub- 
ject which logically follows that of personality and liberty. This 
topic is treated in a masterly fashion by Yves R. Simon. He, too, 
treats of liberty as an absolute perfection founded on the perfection 
of being. The tenor of his treatment of authority may be judged 
from the following statement: ‘Authority cannot be identified with 
coercion, which is only one of its instruments.” (p. 105). 

To complete the symposium, Fr. Gerard Smith, S.J. explains 
St. Thomas’ teaching on the relation of the intellect to the will 
with respect to free choice. Other papers were given by Fathers 
Bernard Vogt, O.F.M. and Hunter Gutherie, S.J. and by Geodffery 
O’Connell and John McCann. The Round Table Discussions, as 
usual, contain much that is worthwhile, though these will be of 

interest mostly to the specialist in the various fields. The political 
scientist will find much food for thought in the treatment of 
Edmund Burke’s philosophy by M. F. Millar. The philosopher as 
well as the logician ought to study carefully the thought-provoking 
article of Bernard J. Muller-Thym, “The To Be Which Signifies 
the Truth of Propositions.” 
VINCENT F. DAUES. 
oe me i | 
GOD AND PHILOSOPHY 
Etienne Gilson 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1941, pp. xvii + 147, $2.00 


(cf. page fifteen) 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 
Sister Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P., Ph.D. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York, 1941, pp. xi + 621, $2.40 


This volume presents the social thought of the Church and St. 
Thomas to students of Junior college age. With an introduction 
by Msgr. Fulton Sheen, it is divided into four well-arranged sections: 
Man; Society; Man in Society; Man in Economic Society. There 
are summaries of the several chapters, a cumulative summary of 
each section, and an index. Topics for study and discussion accom- 
pany each chapter along with reading lists of various authors for 
more advanced students. 


The encyclical letters of Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII 
are source material for much of the social teaching involved. In 
her effort to have the student “meet St. Thomas” the author has 
frequently availed herself of the works of the Angelic Doctor, There 
are numerous quotations within the text as well as in the form of 
“some original sources” at the end of each chapter. For the con- 
venience of the student unfamiliar with Latin, references are made 
to English translations. 


The author is to be commended for her attempt to put in practice 
the desire of Pope Leo XIII to have “masters strive to imbue the 
minds of their pupils with the doctrines of St. Thomas.” In view 
of the moral poison which today seeks to reduce man to the level 
of the brute, this book proves a welcome addition to the store 
of Catholic literature that is being steadily built up in support of 
the truth of man’s supernatural dignity and the Church’s teaching 
in the matter. With the author we would say to the student—old 
and young—‘“Meet St. Thomas” for intellectual stimulation and 
guidance in the paths of Truth. 

GEORGE BUTLER. 


PRINCEPS CONCORDIAE, PICO DELLA 
MIRANDOLA AND THE 


SCHOLASTIC TRADITION 
Avery Dulles 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1941, pp. xii + 182, $2.00 


The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society for each of the last six 
years has published an essay chosen from the best theses submitted 
toward a degree with honors. The 1940 selection was the thesis of 
Mr. Avery Dulles on Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition. 


As the author points out in his preface, the traditional evaluation 
of Pico has bracketed him as either ‘ta golden-haired Platonist,” “a 
marvel-mongering Cabbalist,” or “the author of an orginal idealist 
philosophy expressive of the renaissance and embodying the germs 
of Hegelianism.” Although Mr. Dulles considers it a misrepresenta- 
tion to classify Pico’s philosophy as either simply Neo-Platonic or 
Cabbalistic, he is at particular pains to correct the opinion that 
sets up the Florentine as a precursor and even an originator of 


modern idealism. 


In a very interesting appendix to the book, he outlines the de- 
velopment of the Neapolitan school of idealism from Bertrando 
Spaventa and Francesco de’ Sanctis to Giovanni Gentile and Bene- 
detto Croce. Gentile was the first to point to Pico as an early herald 
of naturalism and idealism. In his wake have followed a fleet of 
critics and historians like Ruggiero, Saitta, Kiezkowski, Semprini, 
and Cassirer, all of whom find in Pico the expression of their own 
particular brand of idealism. 


It is against this subjective school of critics and historians that 
Mr. Dulles attempts to present the evidence of Pico’s thought as 
expressed in his own works. His contention is that when these works 
are approached without any idealistic pre-conceptions, they reveal a 
system based on definite mediaeval foundations, and show that Pico’s 
philosophy, in spite of extraneous accretions, was primarily a scho- 
lastic synthesis. 


The author devotes three introductory chapters to Pico’s works 
in general and to the effect upon his thought of his scholastic 
training at Padua and Paris. In the chapters that follow, he 
analyzes the bulk of Pico’s works for their sholastic content under 
the indicative headings of Ontology: Contingent Beings and The 
Necessary Being; Cosmology: The Visible Hierarchy; Anthropology: 
The Dignity of Man; Psychology: The Soul and Its Knowledge; and 
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Theology: The Approach to God. He finds and demonstrates with 
fair conclusiveness that in each of these spheres the backbone of 
Pico’s thought is scholasticism — exaggerated at times to the point of 
absurdity in philosophy and to the point of heresy in theology, but 
scholasticism, nevertheless, and not by any twist of interpretation 
an inchoate idealism. 


The sphere in which the modern critics especially find Pico the 
herald of a dawning renaissance is in his Anthropology: in his 
concept of man as a microcosm, possessed of unshackled freedom. 
As a microcosm, they say, Pico’s man is the summation and end 
of everything in the universe, and therefore escapes that pigeon- 
hole in the hierarchy of being where mediaeval scholasticism had 
confined him. By emphasizing man’s freedom, these Idealists go 
on to say, Pico raised an early voice in the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of man from authoritarianism, and made him the proud arbiter 
of his own fate. Against these contextless assertions, Mr. Dulles 
successfully demonstrates with chapter and verse that in both in- 
stances Pico has been misrepresented. His concept of man as a 
microcosm was not opposed to the scholastic tradition but in con- 
firmation of it. The test of his scholastic orthodoxy on this point 
is that he does not make this microcosm an end in itself. To it 
everything in the universe is subordinated, indeed, but it in turn 
is subordinated to God, the supreme end of all. Here Pico speaks 
with the orthodoxy of St. Thomas himself. Nor is he less orthodox 
on the point of man’s freedom. He makes much of it as the 
greatest source of man’s dignity, it is true, but never exalts it to 
an end in itself. On the contrary, it is always represented as a 
means by which, with the help of grace, man can attain to the 
most perfect self-realization in the possession of God. 


As in these points, so under the other headings Mr. Dulles shows 
Pico to be fundamentally scholastic. He has not attempted to 
parade him as an original, profound, or even consistent thinker. 
Pico was none of these; he was not one to be balked even by patent 
contradictions in his attempt to be Princeps Concordiae. Mr. Dulles 
does not deny or gloss over the inconsistencies and shallowness of 
Pico’s thought, but he does defend him successfully against the false 
interpretations of the Idealists. 

M. B. McCNAMEE. 


a 
THE BASIC WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
Richard McKeon 
Random House, New York, 1941, pp. xxxix + 1487, $4.00 


This new edition of the Oxford translation of Aristotle presents 
the greater part of the Aristotelian corpus in a single volume. By 
a judicious selection the editor has included all of the important 
works. The following are complete: Categories, On Interpretation, 
Posterior Analytics, Physics, On Generation and Corruption, On the 
Soul, The Short Physical Treatises, Metaphysics, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. Most of the other works are represented by 
whole books or sections. Many of the explanatory notes and cross 
references by the translators are reprinted. Philological notes and 
indices are omitted, Bekker pagination adds to the usefulness of 
the volume. The book is a credit to the editor and the publishers. 


WILLIAM A. VAN ROO. 
oe oe 


THIS WAY HAPPINESS 


Ethics: the Science of the Good Life 
Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1941, pp. xiv + 241, $2.50 


As a practical book surveying, in a simple, interesting manner, 
the fields of general and special ethics, this latest contribution of 
Father Bruehl is rather unique. It is perhaps the first complete 
ethics book in the English language written for the general reader. 
Although Father Bruehl’s purpose was to offer to college students 
an appealing, less formidable presentation of ethical teaching, the 
book is also very well suited for the reader who has never formally 
studied the subject. It is a practical treatise showing, not only 
the place of ethics in everyday life, but also how a moral sensitive- 
ness can be developed and how morality makes for a fuller life 
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and greater happiness. Today, too many people forget that ethics 
is intimately bound up with their happiness and is a considerate 
minister to the finer things of life. It teaches man, not merely 
how to make a living, but how to live. Because the study of: ethics 
has been frequently handicapped by an unfortunate teaching tech- 
nique which renders it distasteful to the students, Father Bruehl 
endeavors to make that study attractive, more interesting, and better 
suited for application to everyday life. 

Defining ethics as “that philosophical discipline which by the 
natural processes of reason establishes the end of man and in 
relation to this end determines the rectitude of human acts” (p. 15), 
the author considers religion and morality, the end of man, the 
moral agent and the moral act, pleasure and pain, the moral order, 
law, sanctions, rights, and justice. In special ethics, after a brief, 
interesting chapter on the moral life in general, there follow 
chapters on duties toward God, self, and others, chapters on private 
ownership, the family, the state, the relation of Church and state, 
and a brief consideration of international ethics. Each topic is 
excellently treated, though a more thorough treatment of the 
natural law and the family would be desirable. 


The urgent need for such a book as this is manifested by the 
decaying morality of the world around us. False concepts of 
human nature have made morality discouraging and odious, and 
so, men fail in their duties to God, to themselves, and to their 
fellow-men, Lack of responsibility, the breakdown of men’s moral 
judgments are the consequent, since, from the practical science of 
ethics, the rules for the conduct of life are drawn. “Ethics in 
homespun,” as the author appropriately nicknames his book, gives 
the true Catholic viewpoint on universal ethical problems. It is 
our hope that this carefully, thoughtfully written book will enjoy 
the wide popularity it merits. 

JOHN P. JELINEK. 
a oe | 


THE SOPHIST 


Members of the Junior Class 
Fordham University, New York, 1941, pp. 53 


This is the fourth issue of the papers presented at an annual 
Symposium conducted by undergraduate students in philosophy. 
The subject this time is ‘*The Nature of Inorganic Bodies.” In 
the nine published papers these budding philosophers give evidence 
of great industry in ferreting out interesting and pertinent facts 
in the long history of this question and admirable cleverness in 
clothing their discussions in a racy, if sometimes whimsical, style. 
The startling bluntness of youth will disturb many a seasoned 
philosopher who would wish to qualify some of the statements. 
Mixed metaphors and near-slang will not please the stylist. But 
this dry subject has, in the language of the stage, been made to 
“come alive.” 

It would be invidious to subject this praiseworthy achievement to 
acrid criticism, but one can hardly pass over in silence the final 
essay in which Hylomorphism and Hylosystemism are represented, 
in the argot of the prize-ring, as battling for the championship. 
The decision goes to the latter. But the sort of ‘“Hylomorphism” 
described as the opponent is so unreal that one is led to think that 
Hylosystemism (alias ‘Mechanic”) is merely doing a bit of shadow- 
boxing. 

J. McW. 
i | 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SYMPOSIUM ON 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Edited by 
Hunter Guthrie, S.J. and Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. 
Fordham University Press, New York, 1941, pp. 174 


In modern days, there are philosophies of education, of political 
science, of economics, of sociology and so on until the term ‘‘philos- 
ophy” is so variously applied and so manifoldly interpreted that it 
seems to have lost its fundamental meaning. And yet current 
usage of the word should not blind us to its primitive and proper 
significance. Philosophy primarily is a love of wisdom: it springs 
from a desire of seeing things in their entirety, of subordinating lower 
ends to higher ones, of ordering everything in the universe and 
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in one’s life to God’s plan of creation. Nowhere is lack of right 
order more evident than in education, for it is this so-called “field” 
which offers greatest freedom to propose one’s own plan and write 
one’s own “philosophy.” There is, however, one philosophy worthy 
of the name—that which sees God as Creator and Supreme Lawgiver 
of the universe, which places man a little below the angels in make- 
up and in destiny, and which postulates that man is to reach his last 
end by the proper and orderly use of things about him. Viewing 
philosophy in this light, the Symposium starts its discussion of seven- 
teen major topics of education. 

The Symposium is both destructive and constructive: destructive 
in that it disproves by facts the popular myths in which universal 
education is held to solve all problems and in which plans of char- 
acter-training are the panacea for social ills; constructive in that 
it sees some remedy and hope for the future. The remedy is not 
more schools or greater variety in curricula; it must come from a 
realization of what is the ultimate end of man and from educating 
the whole man in view of this last end. 

Everyone admits that something is wrong with our system of 
education. Our utopian predictions belie the results. Father 
Schoberg even goes so far as to say that education for democracy 
cultivates the germs of totalitarianism and anarchy. For such educa- 
tion has for its end “either the good of the democratic state, or 
the good of the individuals composing that state, or both. If the 
end be the good of the state, the individual sooner or later will be 
completely subordinated to the state — and we have totalitarianism. 
If, on the contrary, the end of education be the good of the in- 
dividual, but in the sense that he be permitted to develop his own 
philosophy . . . how can one reasonably expect him to become a 
citizen with due respect for civil authority?” His solution is that 
“the tossing ship of individual and social life must find secure 
anchorage, and that in an unchanging philosophy.” 


On the positive side, Father Gillis outlines the true nature of 
character development briefly yet completely: ‘For the production 
of character, two things are necessary: for the will, habits of correct 
action; for the intellect, a collection of the principles of correct 
conduct and the recognition of their imperativeness.” In the space 
of his contribution to the Symposium he gives the whole Summa of 
Christian Wisdom, and shows how the Jesuits apply this to their 
educational system. 

Father Fitzgerald presents a masterful description of the part 
which a liberal education must play in the formation of a stable 
democratic culture. ‘In education we are not moulding the youth 
to a form of government but to the fullness of human life, the 
essential rights of which are best safeguarded by that government.” 
Americans have had their vision shortened by so-called science, 
mechanics, and the machine-age outlook, while they fail to realize 
that they took their life-blood from a rich Christian culture. Re- 
ligion, instead of being a root principle of human life, is regarded 
as an accessory, and useless or superfluous at that. ‘‘Youth,” he 
says, “formed by the distracting method of motley curricula, thinks 
that maturity consists in the multifarious contacts with the material 
world.” With the youth intolerant and incapable of profound and 
systematic reflection, they can be easily swayed and are unable to 
think logically or to analyze correctly their own thoughts. 

Father John Murray in his paper, ‘Towards a Christian Human- 
ism,” synthesizes the loftiness of the Christian ideal in education 
with the unity of grace and nature after the example of Christ. 

Father Edward Rooney explains the meaning of academic free- 
dom. There is the freedom which begets slavery and the freedom 
which is the way to life: one exalts human license and changing 
norms of morality; the other gives true liberty, Truth — the Truth 
that is Christ. 

Father H. Guthrie includes in the space of ten pages the whole 
Christian plan for educating the Christian individual, the true 
philosophy which makes departments means to ends, and subor- 
dinates lower ends to the highest end: Christ, “in Whom we find 
the ultimate standards of intellect, conscience, and taste.” 

Equally lofty in aim and inspiration are the proposals of Father 
J. Delaney and of Father J. LaFarge: education for Christian society 
and world citizenship, a spiritual world-society. 

The Symposium is a definite contribution to educational and 
philosophic thought; the papers can be profitably read either singly 
or collectively, since each one treats a unit of thought. 


J. F. SCHENK. 
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SPIRIT IN MAN 


Rufus M. Jones 
Stanford University Press, 1941, pp. x + 70, $1.25 


The founding grant of Stanford University stipulates that the 
trustees of the University are “to prohibit sectarian instruction, 
but to have taught in the University the immortality of the soul, 
the existence of an all-wise and benevolent Creator, and that obedi- 
ence to His laws is the highest duty of man.” The little book, 
Spirit in Man, comprises the West Lectures for 1941, in which Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones endeavors to comply with the stipulation of the 
founders. A man of vast learning and extensive study in religions, 
Dr. Jones approached the task with much to assure success, And 
perhaps if we consider only the purpose he had in mind, he did 
achieve success. But the impression one gets on reading the book 
is that here we have a man who, having cut himself loose from 
legitimate foundations for thought, sincerely tries to go on thinking. 


The three lectures which compose the series present a strange 
mixture of acute observation, glaring misapprehension, and gratui- 
tous assumption, The first lecture entitled “The Uniqueness of 
Spirit in Man” gives great promise but defeats itself by assuming 
that soul is nothing but the culmination of a remarkable evolu- 
tionary process whose latest stage is “mind of the spirit type.” The 
author cannot accept the dualism of Descartes and since he knows 
no other, must reject dualism entirely. For him the “medieval” 
soul is the soul of Descartes. History is a record of constant 
progress, a “nisus” of all things to a ‘“Better”—at present it is 
man with a spiritual soul, in the future it will be some kind of 
superman. 


In the second lecture, ‘Goods that Are Good without Any Quali- 
fication: The Realm of Values,” the author shows even more clearly 
his groping for a truth which is denied him by his own philoso- 
phical principles. We are faced with a startling combination of 
Kant, Bergson, James, and the proverbial man in the street, fre- 
quently on the verge of a great truth, which somehow escapes him. 
“A sacrament,’ we are told, “means a spiritual reality breaking 
through a material medium.” And the universe is sacramental. But 
he brings us no further. The firmest foundation upon which he 
can take his stand is Kant’s “moral imperative of ought.” 


The third lecture, “Intimations of an Over-World of Reality,” 
is the culmination of the series, but unfortunately it does not con- 
clude. It is “intimations’ and nothing more, Belief in immor- 
tality seems to be based on nothing more stable than “it is not 
unlikely.” The author takes strong issue with materialism and 
positivism, claiming against them that there is an Over-World “above 
the physical, above the storm and whirl of molecular vibrations,” 
but shows quite clearly that he has not shaken himself entirely free 
from their assumptions: “There are strong presumptions, but noth- 
ing irresistibly settles the issue except experience itself, and for 
that we must wait until we burst through the gates of the new life 
and-know ourselves in the new environment.” He has given much 
time and labor to the study of mysticism, but always without the 
only key which could open to him its true meaning. 

The whole book suffers from nothing so much as vagueness. 
“Antecedent causes’? must be rejected as demonstrative of divinity. 
Finality is nothing but the onward, purposeful surge of the universe. 
The objective world is real, but if we are to get beyond experience 
to something higher, we must look within ourselves for the solution. 
And yet this vagueness is nothing more than a reflection of the 
vagueness under which the whole of modern thought labors since 
it threw over the only real foundations it ever had for certainty. 


J. Q. LAUER. 
Bee 


SACRED TREE SCRIPT 


Andrew Efron 
Futtle, Morehouse and Taylor, New Haven, 1941, pp. xxiv + 372 


The thesis and development of this book are, to speak clearly, fan- 
tastic. Mr. Efron (a Russian, at present Cowles Fellow at Yale Univer- 
sity), who has written another such study in the occult background of 
modern civilization entitled Magic and Jurisprudence(!), besides co- 
authoring a Russian dictionary, has here outdone himself in original 
contribution to Platonic and Old Testament interpretation. Alas! 
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the contribution is so original that both Plato and Moses would be 
surprised to learn what it really was that lay at the basis of their 
thought. Surely, they never suspected it was what Mr. Efron now 
discloses it to be — the esoteric secret of primeval wisdom, whether 
in writing, counting, logic, or ethics, which lies hidden in a little 
Runic symbol. This “universal key to ancient knowledge” (p.viii) 
looks like a fir tree, and has been kept hidden from all but the 
initiate few, until in these latter days it was deciphered by Mr. 
Efron from its sole extant representation, in the Runic stone of 
Kylfver. With its elucidation, we now find, he tells us, the secret 
to that “divine tradition handed down to us from the ancients (who 
lived closer to the gods) by the mediation of some Prometheus” of 
which Plato speaks (Philebus 16c). It turns out that the ‘Prometheus’ 
is Pythagoras, and the ‘divine tradition’ the secret tree-symbol in 
which are embraced all the mysteries of number and of every other 
science known to ancient man. Moreover, by some unsuspected 
common bond with primitive Indo-European culture, Moses also 
knew the esoteric symbol, and derived thence data and imagery 
for writing Genesis! 


There is in the book some sense, but it is hard to discern its 
undertone amid the booming bronze and clashing cymbals of empty 
imaginings. The core doctrine — the mathematical significance of 
the Runic tree-sign — is possible, even plausible; but the applica- 
tions to Plato and Genesis are preposterous. 


By an acute and ingenious analysis of the Kylfver symbol, Mr. 
Efron tries to show that it is a single sign comprehending a whole 
arithmetical system: numerals and the operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, This mathematical system is 
found to be, not decimal or sexagesimal, but octaval in principle— 
one twig on the right side of the tree indicating the number one, 
two twigs indicating two, etc. down to seven; while eight was repre- 
sented by a single twig on the left side of the trunk, and started 
a new series, so that a single twig on the right side together with 
the one on the left signified nine, one on the right with two on the 
left meant seventeen, etc. The irregular thickness of the second 
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and fifth twigs on the right would be due to an effort to make 
them more easily noticed, as they were the end twigs for important 
numbers like 10 and 50. 


With this shrewdly argued theory, Mr. Efron’s possible contribu- 
tion to truth ceases. His fertile imagination and wide but un- 
critically integrated learning carry on for the rest of the book. It 
is not enough for him that this tree-symbol stands for a crude 
Gothic counting-system. It immediately expands in significance to 
incorporate within itself a whole encyclopedia, known only to the 
initiate. 

From its principles Plato is said to have drawn his famous 
‘nuptial number’ and all the ethical and political doctrines of the 
Republic, as well as his concepts of justice and Good, and the 
metaphor of the Ship of State. Moses too is affirmed to have been 
an initiate, and, from contemplation of the mystic symbol and the 
Sanskrit word sa, invented the whole ‘myth’ of the Tree of Paradise, 
the Fall of man, Noah’s ark, the various individual and cumulative 
ages of the Patriarchs, etc. Every little detail (no matter what 
other, fully adequate, explanation it has) must submit to Procrustes’ 
technique and fit itself into the author’s beloved hypothesis. It does 
not bother Mr. Efron that in so doing he defies the solid conclusions 
of the great Runic scholars Von Friesen and Marstrander, or the 
explanation of Pythagorean symbolism as due to false astronomical 
concepts which Boehme and Ideler long ago established, or the 
authority of all leading philologists and anthropologists, who deny 
his repeated correlation of Semitic and Indo-European linguistics 
and culture, or that the Sanskrit word sa has no such varied mean- 
ings as he assigns it on p. 158. 


The book’s value to philosophy and Scriptural exegesis is too 
evident to need explicit denunciation, The whole is written in very 
poor English, but contains one literary figure bordering on genius: 
in seeking to forfend criticism, Mr. Efron says (p.vii) ‘Scholars 
of the classical type will have difficulties in admitting the validity 
of my methodological views.” That fine little sentence is a world 
masterpiece of under-statement. 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER. 
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